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the things they say! 


This ts the Age of the Common Man, ell right! 
Maybe, but even today I doubt if the worker gets a proper stake in industry. 
Things are changing, though. 
Not that I’ve noticed. 
Well, quite a number of concerns now have profit-sharing schemes, and some — like 
I.C.I.’s — also enable their employees to become stockholders. 
Yes, but these schemes are only smokescreens. The bosses 
simply depress wages to find the money to pay for them. 
That’s where you’re wrong. I.C.I. workers get the wages that have 
been negotiated on their behalf by seventeen Trade Unions. Any benefits they receive 
under the Company’s profit-sharing scheme are over 


and above what they get in their pay envelopes. 





Yes, but I.C.I. isn’t Santa Claus. If the wages don’t suffer, 
; g 
something else must — amenities or something. 


Wrong again, friend. I.C.I.’s policy has led to a steady improvement in the service 





conditions of its employees, and the profit-sharing scheme ts just another example. 


From now on, the employees are going forward with the stockholders as fic) 
‘a jeint partners in their own efficient and expanding business. A 
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SKIRTING THE SUMMIT 


T HOUGH, at the time of writing, it is impossible to say 
what the final conclusions of the NATO conference 


will be, there have been signs that Western European ° 


opinion has been moving towards the idea that, in a world of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, some kind of negotiation 
had better be undertaken with the Russians before it is too 
late. The symptoms of this range from the prominence given 
to reports of Mr. Kennan’s Reith lectures to utterances by 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan and German Social Democrat leaders. 
In this country the News Chronicle Gallup poll—angled 
though its main question was—revealed that another attempt 
to talk to Moscow would meet with widespread approval, 
while the novelty of the Reith lectures consisted above all in 
the fact that here, for the first time, was an American author- 
ity on foreign policy warning against strengthening NATO in 
such a way as to make future negotiations with the Eastern 
bloc impossible. 


* ns *K 


Much of this feeling is due to a realisation that at the 
moment there are no diplomatic contacts, except of a very 
minor nature, taking place between Russia and the West. As 
long as the disarmament talks were going on we could at least 
say to ourselves that negotiations were still continuing. Now, 
however, they have come to an end, and this is all the more 
serious in that the advent of intercontinental warfare means, 
amongst other things, that more and more importance must 
be attached to getting one’s missiles in first. The nuclear arms 
race is not merely disastrous in its effect on international rela- 
tions but also inve'ves the removal of the reasonable diplo- 
matic safeguards, which have, in the past, been able to avert 


war in the event of some unexpected incident threatening to. 


cause an explosion. Whatever may be thought of Marshal 
Bulganin’s letter to the Prime Minister, there is no doubt that 
there is an urgent need to lower international tension and that 
nobody in his right mind can be satisfied with a situation 
where bombers are kept permi:.ently in the air with hydrogen 
bombs primed and ready. 1:1’, kind of atmosphere has been 
the prelude to war in the rast, and there is no reason to 
suppose that it will lead to an’ other result in the future. Only 
this time the war really wovid be the last one to be fought 
with anything other than stone axes. 

The West, therefore, should ask itself what is likely to be 
the best way of negotiating with the Russians, and here the 
talk of ‘summit’ meetings has done much harm by presenting 
the issue as though it were one between such a meeting and 
no negotiation at all. ‘Summit’ meetings, as the last one at 
Geneva showed decisively, tend to develop into propaganda 
exercises; the very idea dates from war-time conditions, when 
it was essential to give concrete expression to the solidarity of 


the anti-Nazi coalition. Nobody should think that differences 
between Russia and the West will come to an end on the day 
when Mr. Khrushchev plays golf with President Eisenhower. 
The clash between Russia and the West is real, and no amount 
of back-slapping will conjure it away. What both sides can 
agree on is the principle that their national interests are 
not sufficiently important to warrant solution by an atomic 
suicide pact, and, for this, the ordinary processes of old-world 
diplomacy are by far the best instrument. Diplomats are used 
to negotiation with people whose presuppositions differ from 
their own, and, unlike politicians, are not primarily concerned 
to add to their personal prestige in the eyes of public opinion. 

Given the desirability of 2n ordinary diplomatic negotia- 
tion with the Russians, what subjects should be covered? 
Here again it is far better to try to solve one specific problem 
than to indulge in high-sounding generalisations about world 
peace. Most of the suggestions in Marshal Bulganin’s letter, 
in fact, come under the heading of meaningless gestures, but 
the fact that he has taken up the Polish suggestion of a 
Central European zone in which nuclear weapons should be 
forbidden is of some importance. To accept it as it stands 
would be to place NATO forces at some immediate tactical 
disadvantage, but would it not be possible for Mr. Macmillan 
to reply by an extension of the idea to a thoroughgoing 
neutralisation of Germany, Czechoslovakia and Poland? It 
is significant that a summary of Mr. Kennan’s Reith lectures, 
in which such a plan was put forward, has been published in 
the Soviet press, and this indicates that the Soviet leaders are, 
at any rate, willing to discuss the matter. For them it offers 
some hope of relief from the otherwise insoluble problem of 
the satellites. For the West it has the advantage of slackening 
the economic strain on Western Europe. For both blocs it 
provides a limited but practical means of relaxing tension, 
particularly over Germany. 


* * * 


Where such mutual advantages are to be gained and where 
the principal beneficiary would be world peace ought we to 
hesitate? The situation of the whole world is now so precari- 
ous that any opportunity of stabilising it should be seized with 
both hands. And Germany is, of course, only one problem 
which might be solved in this way. The Middle East may 
present less immediate danger, but is fundamentally more 
intractable, and will become quite insoluble if it is regarded 
purely as an area for an exercise in power politics. If a start 
were made on the German question it would also open the 
way for a resumption of the disarmament talks, but if nothing 
is done the world will be committed to the terrible logic of 
a nuclear competition. At present the statesmen of the world 
are in something of the position of Pascal’s gambler. On 


a 
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the one hand the stakes are the various competing 
national interests and ideologies; on the other, the 
very existence of mankind. If we have to choose 
between such incommensurates, we are bound to 
take even the longest chance to avoid forfeiting 
the latter for the sake of some small gain to the 
former. 


Algerian Atrocities 


HE report of the French Commission for the 

safeguarding of human rights on the be- 
haviour of the security forces in Algeria, which 
_was published last week in Le Monde, hardly ful- 
fils the hopes which had been placed in it by those 
who have been seriously disturbed by reports 
from North Africa. It calls attention to some 
incidents—such as the suffocation of a number 
of prisoners in a wine-cellar—which were due to 
the inexperience of the young officers placed in 
command of the troops concerned, but hardly 
touches upon the more serious question of the 
numerous cases of people who have vanished 
completely or who have died in mysterious cir- 
cumstances after arrest by General Massu’s 
parachutists. In particular, the case of M. Maurice 
Audin, a university teacher in the Faculty of 
Science of the University of Algiers, who was 
said to have escaped after arrest and of whom no 
trace has subsequently been found, remains un- 
solved. 

In considering the Commission’s report it 
should be remembered, first, that three members 
originally appointed to it saw fit to resign, since 
they believed that the French Government was 
not carrying out the terms on which they had 
accepted to form part of it; and, secondly, that 
the Commission had no power to subpeena wit- 
nesses or to compel them to reply to questions. 
In these circumstances it is surprising that they 
were able to elucidate any facts at all—especially 
in view of that systematic obstruction of metro- 
politan interference in which the French adminis- 
tration in North Africa has always excelled. 

For, despite the Commission’s attempt at 
judicial impartiality, it is all too clear that there 
have been torture and brutality in Algeria. The 
most likely explanation of M. Audin’s disappear- 
ance is that he was tortured to death and his body 
then disposed of, and his is by no means the only 
case of which this could be said. Over such inci- 
dents as this it would be very easy for us in Britain 
to become self-righteous, but the lesson they have 
to teach is also relevant to our own experience. 
The French Government has declared its intention 
of putting an end to such behaviour on the part 
of the police and security forces, and it is quite 
true that the majority of French officials and poli- 
ticians sincerely wish to do so. But the breakdown 
of central authority in Algeria, the placing of all 
power in the hands of the security forces, has 
gone so far that Paris is no longer in control of 
the situation. The French Government may for- 
bid torture as much as it likes, but, until it takes 
steps to bring Algeria effectively under its control, 
nothing will be done to improve things. And our 
own experience in Cyprus and Kenya should 
teach that the hideous atrocities which have been 
perpetrated in Algeria are not so much due to the 
innate brutality of Frenchmen as to a lack of the 
normal safeguards of parliamentary government. 
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A Medicine Man and Some Bills 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


SEEN in the future the NATO con- 
ference had been enveloped in the 
gloomy smoke of prematurely ex- 
ploding rockets while hostile sputniks 
piped their bleep-bleeps overhead 
with less harmony than the natural 
music of the spheres. But once within 
the smoke ring, Ike had only to step 
out of his aeroplane for the whole 
thing to become unexpectedly Christ- 
masy—at least in the French press. 
Launching ramps were a year away at least. 
Smiling Ike, miraculously restored to a gay 
grandfatherly health, paying a warm tribute to 
France’s great part in history and civilisation as 
soon as he put his foot on her soil, was not only 
Santa Claus, he was a medicine man. His hour’s 
cordial conversation with M. Gaillard seemed a 
much happier as well as a briefer version of 
Mr. Macmillan’s eight or nine hours after the 
Tunisian rifles affair. (Only careful readers need 
notice that the result was the same.) Paris was the 
centre of the world again. The Budget would slip 
down the National Assembly’s throat like a fruit 
jelly. There was no question of the coalition fall- 
ing apart. M. Gaillard can at last look forward 
with some certainty to being in office for some 
weeks. 

The weeks may perhaps draw out to months. 
That is the secret of the future, but, hitherto, 
insecurity has followed his every step so 
that weeks are enough. He has played cleverly 
French internal instability so as to secure from 
France’s allies more considerate treatment and has 
used his success in so doing as an argument for 
stronger support from the Assembly. He won 
through to the Atlantic Conference, which will 
probably protect him for the time being from 
the threatened renewal of the strike by the 
bitterly discontented minor officials. Above all, 
his necessary ally M. Guy Mollet has success- 
fully reasserted his shaken authority as Secretary- 
General of the Socialist Party. To do this M. 
Mollet had first, it is true, to shake the Gaillard 
government almost to pieces in order to get con- 
cessions on food prices and (very limited) on 
officials’ salaries. His threat to withdraw the 
Socialist Ministers served him in good stead at 
the Socialist National Council, enabling him to 
represent the party’s participation in the govern- 
ment as a real guarantee against policy swinging 
far over towards the desires of the Right wing 
of the coalition. M. Mollet backed this up further 
by the argument that to withdraw from the 
government would be to provoke a new political 
crisis likely to end in premature elections, which 
in present circumstances might well produce an 
even less governable Assembly than the present. 
The opposition within the party did not press 
its attack and M. Mollet was able to secure a 
majority of nearly two-thirds of the delegates as 
against one barely exceeding one-half in Novem- 
ber. This has been a triumph for a man who a 
fortnight ago had serious reasons to fear that 
the majority of the party would turn against him. 

With M. Mollet once again in control of his 
party, M. Gaillard had less to fear from the con- 





Paris 
stant bombardment over his head of the Ri 
wing of his coalition by the Left and of the Left 
by the Right. The mutual denunciation would no 
doubt continue, but would not lead to open war 
He could count on the voting of his Budget ig 
record time by the Assembly before Christi, 
and, therefore, probably on satisfying the Con. 
ditions which will reopen a modest flow of 
foreign credits while the Finance Minister M. 
Pflimlin gets to work with his financial repairs, 

It is no doubt sad that it should be a major 
achievement at the present moment to give 
France a government at all, but the achievement 
is none the less an important one and Costly in 
proportion. The main cost has been the appeal 
to national sentiment which M. Gaillard has felt 
obliged to make in order to weld his majority 
together. This appeal has had its healthy aspects, 
It would have been a most unhappy memory if 
a French Cabinet crisis had burst out in the 
middle of the Atlantic Conference. But it has 
meant that the serious discussion of France's 
gravest single problem, Algeria, is still almost 
taboo amongst the leaders of all parties from 
the Socialists to the Conservatives. M. Mendé 
France’s small group of opposition Radicals, 
conscious of a long prospect of exile from power, 
alone has its tongues untied. One example of the 
taboo is the question how much the Algerian 
military operation really costs. M. Mende 
France saw to it in his one recent speech which 
really got a hearing that the articles on this sub- 
ject in The Banker should be known by at least 
vague repute. They have frequently been men- 
tioned in discussion. The Banker has been re- 
ferred to by speakers of the Right and of the 
Left as the organ of Anglo-Saxon financiers 
seeking to divert capital from the Sahara to ster- 
ling-zone oil wells, though there seems some 
doubt in several minds as to whether it was 
British or American. M. Mollet has even declared 
that its author was inspired by a French 
economist suspect to him because a sympathiser 
with M. Mendés-France. What no one has done 
has been to examine and refute the serious argu: 
ments by which Mr. Sachs reaches his conclusions 
that the Algeria war is costing France 700 mil- 
liards a year and not 360 milliards as the pre 
sentation of the French Budget suggests. Perhaps 
Mr. Sachs is wrong; but if so it should be poe 
sible for a French government spokesman to 
prove it. The official thesis has been defended 
by mudslinging and assertion. 

It is similarly very difficult for an ordinary 
Frenchman to discover that the British and 
American governments had serious, even if mis 
taken, motives for sending arms to Tunisia. M. 
Gaillard achieved what can only be called 4 
cheap effect in his first television interview bf 
saying to the interviewer: ‘I said to Mr. Mae 
millan—he was sitting in that chair where you 
are now—“This must not happen again.”’ M. 
Gaillard has certainly been successful in making 
the British and Americans aware of France’s se 
sitiveness on this subject; he has reaped in coi 
sequence such tributes as the British delegate’ 
speech on Algeria in the UN Assembly. But this 
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is a poor substitute for real confidence in France’s 
policy in North Africa. 

A good many Frenchmen understand that one 
condition for the creation of such confidence 
must be precisely to restore the ring of respect 
for reality to official statements. One important 
opportunity to do this has been missed. Both in 
this and in the last government, M. Lacoste, the 
Minister for Algeria, had promised publication 
of the report of the Commission for the Safe- 
guarding of Individual Rights and Liberties. On 
one occasion M. Lacoste gave it to be understood 
that the report on abuses by French authorities 
would be accompanied by one on rebel atrocities; 
on another by a government commentary. 
Finally, Le Monde lost patience and published 
the report without authorisation. The government 
released it a few hours later—without any of the 
accompanying documents promised by M. 
Lacoste. The report is a judicial and reason- 
able document that does honour to the French- 
men who drafted it. It takes into account rebel 


Portrait 


THE meeting of NATO Heads 
of Governments and _ their 
Foreign Ministers opened with 
a great flcurish in Paris on 
Monday after weeks of flurry, 
speculation and sometimes re- 
crimination. In the end President Eisenhower was 
allowed to make the trip and pleased his anxious 
audience in Paris by standing up in his car on the 
way from the airport and waving to the crowds. 
The serious work of the conference is not, at the 
time of writing, complete; the highlights to date 
have been an impressive series of speeches re- 
affirming the peaceful intentions of the Pact and 
urging (what is not altogether in line with State 
Department policy) a serious consideration of 
Marshal Bulganin’s latest sheaf of letters which 
were delivered to the heads of countries in the 
Alliance shortly before they set off for the meeting. 
The most constructive aspect of these was a para- 
graph supporting the Polish suggestion of a non- 
nuclear zone consisting of the two Germanies, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; and accordingly it is 
said that disarmament has been discussed at 
greater length in Paris than had been expected. 

The American proposals for strengthening the 
Alliance are chiefly in the direction of closer co- 
operation and the pooling of technical resources. 
To this there has been added the suggestion that 
there should be a NATO atomic stockpile which 
could be doled out to member countries in case of 
emergency; it would be under United States 
custody. A pre-conference plea from the Prime 
Minister of the Lebanon that any decision which 
micht affect the Arab countries should be referred 
to them has not had much response so far, though 
the Turkish Prime Minister has mentioned in 
g-neral term the outflanking of NATO by Russia. 
The difficult questions of Cyprus and Algeria have 
b-°n gingerly approached but not yet handled. 

It seems, too, that the Dutch are likely to get 
little comfort over Indonesia from the talks. It 
is true that President Sukarno is soon to go 
away on a convalescent holiday, but his appeals 
0 nationalism are still being heard, and the airlift 
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atrocities, official difficulties and human weak- 
nesses. They face pretty honestly some very 
unpleasant facts and feel proper alarm and dis- 
gust at the use of torture by a number of military 
and police authorities even though it was 
officially discountenanced. The government 
would have greatly gained by publishing the 
report itself. 

There have been some hints of late, very slight 
from M. Gaillard himself, rather stronger from 
M. Pineau, the Socialist Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, that the government is looking for some 
new element in the situation or perhaps: even 
has found it. However, any attempt to pursue 
this hope leads one up against official statements 
which seem to bar hope. Yet an end to the 
human, moral and material wastage in Algeria is 
essential to the restoration of France’s economic 
and political health, Many members of the 
government know it. Is it really the case that to 
survive a French government must shroud in fog 
France’s most urgent problem? 


of the Week 


of Dutch personnel out of the country goes on. 

In Cyprus itself the general situation is no 
better, with frequent riots and occasional deaths 
continuing. However, a good impression was 
created in Nicosia by the new Governor, Sir Hugh 
Foot, who walked about the old town unescorted, 
a thing no Governor has dared to do for some 
years. He has also seen five of the Cypriot mayors. 

We have been reminded of the heart-breaking 
plight of Hungary this Christmas by the news that 
fifteen Catholic priests are on trial for their part 
in ‘counter-revolutionary activities’ and eighteen 
other workers for their part in last year’s rising. 
In South Africa the Crown case against sixty-one 
of the 156 people accused of treason since last 
year has been discontinued. 

The Americans have successfully tested their 
inter-continental missile. Salvador Dali has pro- 
duced an edition of Don Quixote which is said, at 
fifty million French francs, to be the most expen- 
sive new book in the world. 

The Bank rate tribunal has been sitting intermit- 
tently. The Government has decided to postpone 
payment of the capital and interest due at the end 
of the year on the American and Canadian loans. 
Dorothy L. Sayers has died. 

Some of the coldest weather for almost two 
years has hit England. In the midst of the shivers 
the Transport Commission has rejected a claim 
for higher wages and the Union of Manufacturers 
an appeal from the Chancellor to cut prices. The 
prices index has gone up a point. The chairman 
of the Welsh Conservative Party has been 
appointed Minister of State for Welsh Affairs, a 
new post in order to perform which the new 
Minister will sit in the House of Lords. The Oppo- 
sition in the Commons has been whetting its 
knives for the last debate before the Christmas 
recess in which the Prime Minister and Mr. Lloyd 
will report the result of their Paris visit. The Lords 
have decided to allow the entrance of women into 
their august councils in spite of Lord Saltoun, who 
remarked that ‘because boys and girls were 
together at a hunt ball there was no reason why 
they should be together at a maternity home.’ 
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Mintoff’s Return 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


T is not easy to interpret the exact detail of Mr. 

Mintoff’s resignation and return. Mr. Mintoff, it 
is well understood, had pressed hard for guaran- 
tees from the British Government that there 
would be no dismissals from the dockyards until 
alternative work had been found for the dockers. 
The negotiations were confidential, so it is not 
possible to say exactly what was agreed between 
him and the Government, but it is at any rate 
believed in Malta that he had got a promise 
out of the Government that there would be no 
dismissals for three years. Therefore, it is easy 
enough to see that when recently fifty dockers 
were dismissed the Admiralty section of the 
dockers should show ‘a serious lack of confi- 
dence’ in Mr. Mintoff, even though it appears 
that the fifty have been given alternative em- 
ployment. But the logical course would seem to 
have been, if resignation there had to be, for the 
whole Cabinet to resign and to throw on Dr. Borg 
Olivier and the Nationalists the responsibility of 
forming a government and of going to the 
country. 

Whatever the answers to these personal prob- 
lems, the general Maltese question is more in- 
teresting. It is the common fashion nowadays to 
talk about Britain’s past neglect of her colonies, 
and such language is used about Malta as freely 
as about any other colonies. But the truth of the 
matter is that, if we compare Malta not with 
Britain ‘but with her Mediterranean neighbours 
and the Maltese standard of living not with the 
British but with theirs, the Maltese, though they 
densely inhabit an exceptionally unproductive 
territory, have always had a much higher stan- 
dard than that of the surrounding lands— 
Catalonia, Sicily, Southern Italy, the Balearics, 
Cyprus or, of course, the North African coun- 
tries. The reason for this comparatively high 
standard under British rule has been, of course, 
that Malta was of great value to the British as 
a naval base and as a dockyard. This importance 
brought both business to Malta and British 
subsidies in addition to the business, because it 
was essential to British policy to keep the 
Maltese loyal and contented. 

In the old days of security, when there were 
no aeroplanes and Britain held, and wished to 
keep, command both of the six other seas and of 
the Mediterranean, it obviously made sense that 
we should spend a good deal of money on main- 
taining an admirable naval base in the centre 
of the Mediterranean. The last war brought us 
the story of Malta’s heroic defence against Italian 
attack, but it also showed to more cold-blooded 
appraisal that it was a very open question 
whether an island in Malta’s position was any 
longer of much strategic value to Britain. Further 
strategical developments have made its valve 
even more doubtful. A bomb on M’dina could 
wreck the whole island. If we 
cannot hold Suez is there any 
point in holding the road to 
Suez? For how much longer 
sha'l we want to hold the road 
to Cyprus? Is Britain ever 
likely again to have command 
of the sea in any sense that 
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would make it a sane policy to carry out im- 
portant dockyard works thousands of miles away 
from the homeland? It is true that for the 
moment there is a NATO headquarters in 
Valletta, but a nation cannot live on a NATO 
headquarters and nothing more—even supposing 
that the headquarters remains there. 

Mr. Mintoff’s cleverness was in seeing all this 
a few years earlier than either his political 
opponents in Malta (who fatuously thought that 
the naval expenditure would go on anyway what- 
ever the solution of the constitutional problem) 
or politicians or admirals in Britain. He saw that 
Malta, as she was, was no longer of much value 
to Britain and that therefore it was important to 
fix up an arrangement with Britain before the 
British noticed this. That was the value from his 
point of view of the ‘integration’ plan by which 
the Maltese should send three Members to West- 
minster and—what is more important—the Im- 
perial Government should accept some sort of 
responsibility for gradually bringing Maltese 
wages and social payments up to British stan- 
dards. It is clear how much the Maltese have to 
gain from such an arrangement. Maltese are 
incurably suspicious of those who offer them 
gifts. It is an island of violent political hatreds, 
and Mr. Mintoff—largely owing to his own man- 
ners—has many enemies. Therefore it was cer- 
tain that whatever proposals he put forward 
would meet hearty opposition in his own coun- 
try, but the probability has always been that if 
he can produce a plan he will be able to carry 
the day in Malta. 

The much more difficult question is, What have 
the British to gain out of such a plan? I think 
that on pure principles of Gradgrind they will 
not on balance gain, that it would pay them to 
tell the Maltese to make for themselves whatever 
independent arrangements they can. But it is such 
a change these days to hear of any people that 
is anxious to draw closer to Britain that I think 
that the British have been right to see whether 
a satisfactory scheme of integration could be 
worked out. An independent and impoverished 
Malta would not be of any especial disadvantage 
to Britain in particular, and we are giving up 
so much these days that one surrender more 
would not make much difference, but it would 
have in general a weakening and disintegrating 
effect in the Mediterranean. It would be irrespon- 
sible to permit such a disintegration if an 
arrangement acceptable to the Maltese can be 
found for avoiding it. 

Taking advantage of that British feeling, Mr. 
Mintoff, an astute bargainer, has beyond doubt 
been pressing the British Government hard over 
details of economic arrangements throughout the 
last year. The story of the negotiations has not 
been published, but the general impression until 
recently was that he had got almost everything 
that he asked for. What, then, is the explanation 
of the recent moves? Did Mr. Mintoff resign in 
the hope that resignation would show him to be 
indispensable? If he was right in this, he will now 
be strongly placed and in a position unpleasantly 
like that of a dictator. For it would be idle to 
pretend that among the Maltese there is any sort 
of feeling for democratic processes. The Maltese 
prefer to rally in blind obedience behind a leader 
—whether that leader be an Archbishop, Lord 
Strickland or Mr. Mintoff. 
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CHRISTMAS is coming and the 
heads are getting fat. ‘Will you,’ I 
asked a Tory member whom I 
wanted to see, ‘be in the House 
today?’ ‘Not,’ he replied (he is a 
man of forthright, not to say 
colourful, language), ‘if I can well help it.’ 
The wording may (or may not) be deplored; the 
sentiments, I suspect, are more common than 
many would care to admit. It is true that the 
occasion was that annual sing-song, the debate on 
Welsh affairs, at the end of which I felt like the 
man who heard Richard Strauss’s Salome for the 
first time and said that he was rushing home 
immediately to play on his piano the chord of 
C major, as he was beginning to have serious 
doubts of its existence. Indeed, it may perhaps be 
regarded as helpful (I have, astonishing though it 
may seem, been accused of being insufficiently 
constructive, as if Henri Quatre’s advice to brave 
Crillon was not constructive enough) if I suggest 
that for debates on Welsh affairs the Mace be 
removed from the table and a tuning-fork put in 
its place. 

And a rare old Eisteddfod they made of the 
proceedings, too. While the new Minister of State 
looked on from the Distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery, doubtless wondering why in the name of 
sanity he had ever left his snug little valley at 
Talybont-on-Usk for this preposterous place, the 
Bardic Crown for soft-headedness was won, as is 
usual on these occasions, by Mr. James Griffiths, 
though the Rev. Llywelyn Williams, as is also 
usual, ran him a fair second. (Incidentally, it 
occurred to me while Mr. Cledwyn Hughes was 
lilting a bellyful that although the Member for 
Barry is a Mr. Gower, the Member for Gower is 
not a Mr. Barry; I do not view this state of affairs 
with alarm, concern or despondency, but I think 
it only fair that it should be brought to public 
notice.) 

The last time I wrote about the debate on 
Welsh affairs a number of Welshmen got posi- 
tively hysterical with rage because I suggested that 
an entire day’s debate devoted to such a proceed- 
ing was, while no doubt gratifying to that charm- 
ing blend of illegitimacy and Sunday Observance 
demanded by the Nonconformist Conscience, 
ridiculous. This Government, which is nothing if 
not ridiculous, displayed on this occasion a deter- 
mination fully to bear out the truth of Mr. James 
Thurber’s melancholy apophthegm, ‘You might as 
well fall flat on your face as lean over too far 
backwards.’ 

In fact, the Government, defying all the 
laws of callisthenics, have managed to do both 
at once. On the one hand, they turned down the 
demand, made by the Council for Wales, that the 
Principality should have a Department all to itself, 
like the Scots, with a Secretary of State (and no 
doubt with an Under-Secretary to get himself 
mixed up in the dismissal of the editor of the 
Brecon and Radnorshire Gazette) and all the 
usual offices. On the other, here is Mr. Lewis 
coming up to the big, wicked city for the football 
game (in his tweeds and all, and not a thought 
in his mind but cha-pel and cho-ir, and seeing 
Oxford knock the hell out of those fel-lows in 
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the light blue jerseys, and perhaps a fond me 

of his own days as lock forward for Ebbw V 
of all unlikely places, but it’s a small world, is-n' 
it?), and going back a Minister, and a Ba-ron, ang 
goodness knows what else. And there was Mr, 
Macmillan (he of the perfectly-groomed moys. 
tache) flinging the compliments about like confetti 
in his letter to Alderman Edwards, and Mr. Butler 
repeating them in the debate—and, in his very 
ownest style, adding ‘That, I would like to en- 
dorse’—and here am I doubting if either Mr, 
Macmillan or Mr. Butler could find his way to 
Wales unaided, even if told that the trains ran 
from Paddington. And so we got jolly stuff like 
this: 

Mr. LLEWELLYN: ... In our capital city 
more votes were cast for the Conservative Party 
than for the Labour Party for the first time since 
1935. Despite the eccentricity of my views— 
ae G. THomas: They did not know as much 

en. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN: Maybe they did not, bug 
maybe they will know more next time and make 
the differentiation in favour of the Tory Party 
even greater... . 

Mr. JAMES CALLAGHAN [I knew he'd get into the 
act sooner or later]: To make the picture com: 
plete, will the hon. Gentlemen also tell us thaf 
in the last municipal election the Conservatives 
were heavily outvoted by the Labour supporters? 

Mr. LLEWELLYN: I was not going to do that, 
because I thought that the comparison might be 
very unflattering to the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN [I also knew that once he got 
into the act it would be the devil’s own job to 
get him out again]: It would not be. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN: It would be, because they 
were willing to vote for the councillors but would 
not vote for the hon. Gentleman. What is the 
explanation? 

Mr. J. GrirFitus [if winter comes, can spring 
be far behind?]: Somebody voted for him. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN: I do not think I shall agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Llanelly for long. Some people voted for the hon. 
Member for Cardiff South East and some people 
voted for the hon. Member for Cardiff West. 
Notwithstanding that, more Tory votes than 
Labour votes were cast in Cardiff. 

The House, as Mr. Timothy Shy used to observe, 
then resumed with something or other. But the 
point is, you don’t have to wait for the debate on 
Welsh affairs to get this feeling that night’s candles 
are burnt out, that life’s at the lees, that there is 
nothing new under the sun, that Universal Dark- 
ness covers All. Nor do you have to wait until the 
following day, when the debate on Scottish « ffairs 
was led off (at Question Time, that last bast’on of 
democracy, etc. etc.) by Mr. Woodburn, who 
asked the Prime Minister ‘whether, in view cf the 
proposal to have ministerial co-ordination of 
Welsh economic growth under the Minister for 
Welsh Affairs, he will arrange for a similar co 
ordination of United Kingdom ministries operat 
ing in Scotland under the Secretary of State, im 
view of the latter’s general responsibility for Scot 
land’s economic growth.’ As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Woodburn can be forgiven even this display of 
anything-you-can-chauve-I-can-chauve-better fot 
using, in his very next question, that fine, 
neglected, old Scots words ‘outwith’—a word 
wich I last heard used by, of all people, Frankie 
boy, but some of his compatriots will have 
to buy forgiveness a little more dearly before 
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Caledonia’s Day comes round again. There was— 
was? nay, is—a Mr. George, for instance, who 


pointed out that 70 per cent. of the seats in Scot- . 


tish local elections were uncontested, and just as 
J thought he was going on to say that this demon- 
strated the superior wisdom of Scotland, pro- 
ceeded to deplore this state of affairs in no 
uncertain terms. 

But the answer is still a lemon, even if you add 
the debate on Welsh affairs to the debaie on 
Scottish affairs, and multiply by the fact that the 
proceedings at Church House would have fifty 
times the interest of the proceedings round the 
corner even if the proceedings round the corner 
were interesting. (Incidentally, talking of the pro- 
ceedings at Church House, the Attorney-General 
had better mend his manners; the next time I hold 
a door open for him and he marches through it 
without so much as a nod at me, let alone a 
‘Thank you,’ I will slam it on his funnybone, 
hard. Let Sir Reginald Bullying-Manner learn 
from Mr. Profumo, who actually goes so far as 
to hold the door open for me.) Of course, Mr. 
Gaitskell is away, and I for one never thought I 
could miss that chiselled profile (so useful, I 
always think, for getting stones out of horses’ 
hooves) so much. It wouldn’t be so bad if Jim 
didn’t feel bound to assert himself, but he does. 
Whose fault but his was the silly row about the 
NATO meeting, in which it was virtually sug- 
gested that Mr. Macmillan should announce the 
meeting’s conclusions before it had taken place? 

What with Mr. Griffiths and Mr. Bevan, who are 
between them getting the Opposition into a state 
indistinguishable from that produced by an acute 
attack of what deep-sea divers call the bends, and 
the new-found unity of all the idiots in the place 
(that is to say, the Left wing of the Labour Party 
and the Right wing of the Conservative Party, 
who are united in their determination to preserve 
British sovereignty, whatever that might mean in 
this day and age, at all costs, differing only on the 
vital and significant question of whether the 
sovereignty they would preserve is Parliament's 
or the Queen’s), I could sympathise with Mr. 
Gaitskell (last seen, with a garland of flowers 
round his neck, picking at a carpet-loom in 
Chandrapore or somewhere as though it was a 
harp) if he took a leaf out of the book of that 
distinguished Socialist pioneer Mr. Victor Gray- 
son. As it is, I must look to the Christmas recess 
to put me topside with a House of Commons that 
has not only lost, for the time being at any rate, 
any purpose it ever had, but is rapidly creating 
the impression that it never had any. And unless 
something remarkable happens in the recess, Mr. 
Gaitskell is going to come home to a demonstra- 
tion of mass-catalepsy unequalled in the history 
of the Western world. It may be that the prospects 
of the Rochdale by-election (at last a contest in a 
Tory marginal, a circumstance they have managed 
to avoid since Lewisham) will suffice to cheer up 
Mr. G., but if he should still feel, as well he might, 
that he is wasting his time, I will be happy to 
accompany him to the monastery of his choice 
and spend the rest of my days playing gin-rummy 
with him. 

So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and fell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies: and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court news, and we'll talk with them too, 

Who loses, and who wins; who’s in, who's out; 

And take upon ’s the mystery of things. . . . 

TAPER 
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I HEAR that once again rumours are 
circulating in Budapest that a secret 
trial of major political importance 
is now taking place in Hungary. The 
trial centres on the most dramatic 
figure of the October Revolution, 
General Pal Maleter, who so gal- 
lantly defended the Killian Barracks in Budapest 
for the first week of the uprising. On October 31 
he was appointed Deputy Minister of Defence 
in Nagy’s government. Around midnight on 
November 3 he was arrested by the Russians, two 
hours after he had arrived under a white flag to 
parley as Nagy’s representative. Since then little 
has been heard of him; but there have been fre- 
quent reports that Kadar would bring him to trial, 
the last of them from Vienna three weeks ago. 
It proved unfounded, but Kadar’s government 
was probably flying a kite to see what the re- 
action would be in the West. Since it passed with- 
out a murmur, except for a letter to the Minister 
of Justice from the International Commission of 
Jurists (of which the all-party organisation 
‘Justice’ is the British section), Kadar appears to 
have been emboldened to bring Maleter to trial 
on a charge of having broken his oath of loyalty 
as a soldier. 





* * * 


IF THIS IS true, I should have thought that the 
case against him was exceptionally weak. For his 
soldier’s oath was taken to serve the President and 
Government of Hungary. Certainly President 
Dobi could not have considered that Maleter had 
broken his oath, for it was after the defence of 
the Killian Barracks that he appointed him to 
office as a Minister. The trial is supposed to be 
taking place at the notorious AVH Police Prison 
at Kohida; and as there are twenty-six other 
accused it may take some time. If so, I hope there 
will be a stream of protests from the West, for 
the trial is a shameful breach of the amnesty 
which Kadar himself granted on November 4, 
1956. Even if it is too late to help Maleter, the 
effect of public anger in the free world may 
prevent Kadar from sentencing an even more 
notable inmate of the Kohida Prison, Imre Nagy 
himself, and it may perhaps help to bring to an 
end the present series of Hungarian trials in 
which large numbers of young Hungarian workers 
have been sentenced to death. 
a * + 

WE HAVE HEARD a lot lately of the resentment felt 
by trade union MPs against Mr. Gaitskell and 
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the people who are presumed to advise him. 
Though there undoubtedly have been stirrings, 
these stories are due, I think, more to political 
columns still having to be filled even in times of 
political apathy and to the very highly developed 
herd instinct of political correspondents than to 
anything else. So far as I can see, there is among 
trade union MPs more bewilderment about their 
true function and more anger about attacks upon 
their capacity than there is jealousy of Mr. Gaits- 
kell’s friends. ‘Crossbencher’ in the Sunday Ex- 
press began it two or three weeks ago by a story 
about ‘the lordly ones of Hampstead.’ The lordly 
ones, he said, could be ‘identified by a simple test, 
Each has Mr. Gaitskell’s private telephone num- 
ber. Almost every Sunday evening he invites them 
to wine with him at his home in Hampstead. At 
these exclusive gathering. it is whispered the real 
policy decisions of the party are taken.’ ‘Cross- 
bencher’ then named ‘the seven who most fre- 
quently attend these parties within the party—Sir 
Frank Soskice, Mr. Gordon Walker, Mr. Jay, Mr. 
Healey, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Crosland and Lord 
Pakenham.’ I asked three of the seven about these 
Sunday parties. One said he had been to Mr. 
Gaitskell’s house on a Sunday evening twice in the 
past year and on neither occasion had any of the 
others mentioned been present. The second had 
been once, and the third did not think he had 


been at all. 
* + * 


TRUE TO FORM ‘A Student of Politics’ in the 
Sunday Times caught up with the story a fortnight 
later. The ‘Hampstead set’ was becoming ‘a term 
of derision for professional type Socialists who 
live within hailing distance of Mr. Gaitskell on 
the heights.’ According to him, however, the ‘set’ 
did not meet to wine with Mr. Gaitskell on Sun- 
day evenings but had ‘formed the habit of drop- 
ping in on each other on a Sunday morning to 
discuss party affairs and a very dry sherry.’ Apart 
from these sherry parties, trade union MPs were 
also worried by the XYZ club which, according to 
the ‘Student,’ dined in the West End; at its gather- 
ings important policy matters were discussed and 
Mr. Gaitskel! was occasionally ‘an honoured 
guest at the round table.’ In fact so far from 
meeting in the West End, the XYZ club always 
meets in the House of Commons; so far from 
talking about Socialist philosophy it discusses 
purely technical economic problems; and so far 
from Mr. Gaitskell being very occasionally an 
honoured guest at the round table he has been a 
member of the club for more than twenty years 
(though since becoming leader of the Labour 
Party he has only rarely attended its meetings). 
And the table isn’t round. 
* * + 


“THE AFFAIRS of the ETU must be handled by the 
members themselves . . . nothing is more cer- 
tain to unite Communists and anti-Communists 
than outside interference . . . it will mobilise the 
innate loyalty which trade unionists have for 
their union when it is being attacked’. . . and 
so on. I get very tired of this kind of thing; and 
I was surprised to find it in the Observer, in a 
leader-page article by Mr. V. L. Allen. If the 
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ETU members had had any desire to get rid of 
their Communist bosses they would have done so 
long ago. The present rumpus in the union is due 
not to an upsurge of democracy—though there 
are some genuine democrats among the rebels, 
Mr. Kingston, for instance—but to a fight be- 
tween one faction of Marxists—the ex-party- 
liners—and the party-line junta now in control. 
For all I know Mr. Foulkes may be right when 
he objects to his opponents’ electoral practices 
(he should know—he instructed them); and I 
shall believe that ex-Communist Cannons can be 
beaten into democratic Deakins when I have 
seen it happen. At the moment, however, I agree 
that this is irrelevant; the need is to break Com- 
munist control; and the ex-Communists, with 
their intimate knowledge of how the election- 
rigging has been done in the past, should be 
useful allies. 
* * * 

BUT THIS IS not the same as arguing, as Mr. 
Allen does, that ‘Communists can be beaten in 
the ETU only by the use of their own methods.’ 
Surely the reason why, sooner or later, the 
Government will be forced to intervene in this 
ETU affair is to prevent the growth of this 
gangster attitude to the attainment of trade union 
power—the very attitude, incidentally, which has 
led to the rise of the Becks and the Hoffas in 
America. But the main point is that unions are 
not sacrosanct bodies with some mystical right 
to misgovern themselves; their members, and the 
public, ought to be protected from the conse- 
quences of the abuse of executive power in the 
same way, and to at least the same extent, that 
we are protected from the abuse of the executive 
power of management. Mr. Allen should read 
the Fabian pamphlet Trade Unions and the In- 
dividual, in which Mr. Cyril Grunfield discusses 
this problem, albeit from the rather different 
angle of the relationship of the individual worker 
to the union. Mr. Grunfield points out that there 
has been a marked change of attitude in recent 
years; the public now feel that the unions have 
enough, or more than enough, economic power, 
and the courts are tending to bring unions into 
the category of ‘over-mighty subject’ from which 
until recently they were considered exempt. ‘This 
concern for the unorganised individual citizen,’ 
Mr. Grunfield asserts, ‘lies at the heart of the 
common law tradition.’ Indeed it does! And so, 
also, does concern that trade unions should obey 
the normal democratic conventions. If a union 
does not do so, and refuses to reform itself, it 
needs a sharp lesson; and I hope—unless the 
Prime Minister's warning was window-dressing 
—that the ETU will soon get it. 


* * * 


I HOPE THAT neither of the two members of the 
Oxford Union who have just been censured by 
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a tribunal of ex-presidents will take the matter 
too much to heart. They might, however, ask 
themselves whether playing at politics and jour- 
nalism should really be taken with the deadly 
pomposity which traditionally surrounds the 
famous debating society and causes any visitor 
to it to marvel at the number of old young men 
it produces. Heaven knows, real politicians and 
journalists are pompous enough, and there is 
surely no need to encourage a precocious flower- 
ing of these qualities. 


1957 
I AM AT THE POLE 
Dash by plane into the great white silence 

From Noel Barber: At the South Pole, Sunday 

I HAVE reached the South Pole. I am the sixth 

Briton in history to do so, the first for forty-five years 

since Scott’s party of five reached here in 1912, only 

to perish on the return journey. It took me eight 

hours to fly from McMurdo Sound base. At the 

Pole I found nineteen US Navy men and scientists 
living in huts... . 

Ah, that great, white, American silence. . , , 


PHAROS 


The Broad Atlantic 


By D. W. 


4 HE Pacific isn’t terrific and the Atlantic isn’t 
fete it’s cracked up to be.’ So wrote the 
most famous living Yale poet, but we may be 
sure that Mr. Cole Porter would not think of 
denigrating The Atlantic Monthly* as he did the 
mere ocean. And The Atlantic celebrated, 
this fall, its first century with a most admirable 
anthology that serves as a kind of history and 
with a special anniversary -number where its 
stars, new and old, ‘blaze in the forehead of 
the autumn sky.’ A hundred years is a long time 
in America (though The Atlantic’s publishers, 
Little, Brown, are twenty years older than the 
magazine). Indeed, a life of a hundred years for 
a magazine, with the child not in its dotage but 





flourishing with renewed mature vigour (its cir- 
culation of over 200,000 must make English 
magazine publishers blink), is rare enough any- 
where. And when age, distinction, influence and 
merit are added up, the only rival of The 
Atlantic is the Revue des Deux-Mondes. Harper's 
(to which I am adscriptus glebe) is older, but its 
present distinction is the work of this century. 
And, of course, the market for the monthly re- 
view is nearly invisible in England. 

But here is The Atlantic that published The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table and the first 
short story by Mr. Hemingway to get to the 
general public; that published some of the very 
best of Mark Twain; and Emerson on Thoreau; 
and Einstein on ‘Atomic War or Peace’; and 
T. S. Eliot on the writing of his plays; and is all 
ready for its second century if the progress that 
it innocently dedicated itself to a hundred years 
ago will only stop or if man will cease being 
simply homo faber and becomes homo sapiens. 





* JUBILEE: ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF THE ATLANTIC. 
Selected and edited by Edward Weeks and Emily 
Flint. (Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, Little, Brown 
and Company, $7.50.) 

THE ATLANTIC 100TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE. ($1.) 


BROGAN 


With new moons circling the earth, this is one 
of the paradoxes of the celebration, for even if 
‘Little Boston’ could return to his loved city today, 
he would hardly dare claim that it is, at the 
moment, ‘the hub of the universe,’ though he 
might notice that the President of the United 
States, in a moment of dire peril, turned naturally, 
if not quite to Boston, to its sister city of Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology from which across the Charles 
River basin you can still see the golden dome 
of the State House. 

The Atlantic began as a Bostonian enterprise 
and it is still published and edited in that city; its 
offices in (or on) Arlington Street, the offices of 
Little, Brown in (or on) Beacon Street. But even 
at the height of Boston pride and self-confidence, 
the founders of The Atlantic knew that there were 
talents outside the sacred commonwealth. By an 
accident in which the wise ancients would have 
seen the hand of the gods, the English manu- 
scripts collected by Charles Eliot Norton got lost 
and The Atlantic had to sail with a wholly 
American cargo. But once its national character 
had been firmly established, it was hospitable 
(and not in the simple piratical fashion of the 
times). It invited British authors and paid them. 
But it has been basically an American organ, less 
and less parochial (for Boston was a parish in 
1857 as Athens had been somewhat earlier), wel- 
coming regions and races Lowell never knew to 
its fellowship, attacking with great courage the 
citadels of Beacon Street, State Street, Harvard 
College in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, abandoning 
what its present editor obviously thinks an out- 
dated anti-Catholicism, to give Al Smith his 
platform. The Atlantic was, if not an organ of 
radical protest, always for the ‘conscience Whigs’ 
against the ‘Cotton Whigs,’ for the line of the 
Manchester Guardian rather than of—well, this 
is a festivity, so no acrimony. 

Mr. Weeks may, indeed, be a little unjust to 
Ellery Sedgwick. No doubt Mr. Sedgwick did see 
(as Little Boston saw) the city on three hills 
(Boston, Mass.) as the natural rival and con- 
queror of the city on seven (Rome, Italy). 
Perhaps he did print too many critical articles 
by ex-priests and queasy Catholics. The Boston 
he knew was not a rival but largely a suburb of 
Rome. But one of them, written by a friend of 
mine, the late Summerfield Baldwin, called ‘The 
Crucifixion of the Catholic Mind,’ and evoking 
the usual semi-illiterate protests, came to the at- 
tention of that great prince of the Church, 
William Cardinal O’Connell, who sent for the 
author and told him not to worry about what the 
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laity might say, but to note that the Cardinal 
thought the problem a real one and worth ven- 
tilating in The Atlantic. This is a piece of At- 
lantic history that the editor may not know of, 
and it showed that the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Boston—now so much more Catholic a city than 
Rome, Italy—was a true Bostonian. 


There was plenty of urbane and effective cru- 
sading done in The Atlantic’s page; there still 
js. In this centenary or centennial volume there is 
some of the most effective writing on the Negro 
question that one is likely to be able to read 
from Mark Twain and. Booker Washington to 
Ethel Waters and Oscar Handlin. That great 
woman, Jane Addams, is revived for us, not only 
as a great practitioner of the ‘social gospel,’ but 
as the rebuker of French female fanatics, a re- 
versal of the traditional role that might have 
amused Henry James. 


But The Atlantic was and is a patron of letters 
as much as or more than a fighter for the-right, 
Boston had more need of sweetness and light than 
of moral fervour, and The Atlantic educated its 
fellow citizens into a more catholic view of what 
was permissible than its founders, except pos- 
sibly Dr. Holmes, can have dared or perhaps 
even wanted to hope for. The special number 
has Mr. Hemingway at his grimmest, with 
blinding and emasculation as themes, the treat- 
ment stern and stark. But it is nothing. to publish 
Mr. Hemingway now (except, of course, that it 
is a privilege). It was a lot to publish ‘Fifty 
Grand’ in 1927 when its author had in vain bom- 
barded other officially less stuffy organs. It was 
the first thing of Mr. Hemingway’s I had ever 
read and it saved me from taking too seriously 
the influence of Miss Gertrude Stein when the 
influence of that much better writer, Jack Lon- 
don, was so evident. (Even the theme is a 
variation on ‘A Pound of Steak.’) Here we have 
Miss Eudora Welty with a story of the alligator- 
encumbered swamps of the Mississippi and a less 
successful effort in humour by Mr. Faulkner. 
Here is a bit of the book by Miss Jessamyn West 
which The Atlantic editors called The Friendly 
Persuasion and which, under that title, Holly- 
wood has given to the world. 


Stories (the many good novels published as 
serials have to be ignored), even crusading articles, 
are not all that the constant or even fitful reader 
has been given. There are prophecies. Professor 
Haldane is wrong, alas! about the prospects of 
atomic fission, A. N. Whitehead right, alas! about 
certain dangers in Zionism. Sir Max Beerbohm, 
gently and sweetly, shows us George Moore and 
in the centennial number, in the person of his Mr. 
Hethway, deals with ‘messages’ which neither Mr. 
Hethway nor his creator can take seriously— 
which is a pity, because there are two specimens 
of the higher thought so much in demand in 
America in that number. (After all, it has to be 
representative.) 

But there are no themes that The Atlantic won't 
tackle. There is the sad state of the American 
woman reflected in her illusions about love, in her 
pursuit of the husband who ‘has everything,’ in 
her sad discovery that what she gets is, as a wise 
Scot said, ‘too much poor quality attention.’ So 
there is divorce, psychiatry, peevishness, bridge, 
women’s clubs, tours of Europe and the Orient— 
and the pursuit of culture when the pursuit of 
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happiness proves an illusion like Captain Ahab’s. 

And there has been The Atlantic poetry. I know 
‘that Browning isn’t a blue-chip security today nor 
is ‘Prospice’ the best of Browning, but it appeared 
in The Atlantic. So did that almost first-class 
Yeats of the last great years, ‘The Wild Old 
Wicked Man.” Some of the verse is that and no 
more. Some is a lot more than verse. Some is ele- 
gant and effective poetry, if not quite Eliot 
or Yeats. For when Robert Hillyer asked, in 
1952; ; 
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Would I return to Paris, there to chase 

Through haunted streets the phantom of lost grace? 
he asked a question many have asked and one that 
was answered long before he was born. For in the 
first year of The Atlantic, ‘the Autocrat’ quoted 
‘one of the wittiest of men.’ (It was Tom Apple- 
ton.) ‘Good Americans, when they die, go to 
Paris.’ To have printed that most perfect and pro- 
found of jokes is enough to justify The Atlantic 
and its celebration. And there is so much more 
besides. To its second century! 


Happy Christmas, Mr. Marples! 


By VICTOR ANANT 


oR as long as I remember come Christmas- 
F tm my normal state of social inadequacy is 
sharpened into a perverse ‘sensation of being 
singled out for assault by the world around me. 
The roots, I am sure, are in the railway-junction 
town in which I grew up, a solitary Hindu 
heathen in a tightly corked community of Anglo- 
Indian Christians. They all sent us currant cake. 
My mother never let me eat it because ‘eggs and 
alcohol corrupt the Brahmin breed,’ and I would 
stand by biting my nails as slice after slice was 
carefully dropped into the lavatory and drowned 
in an irrevocable flush of angry water. I envied 
the three Parsee children in that neighbourhood, 
who took everything in their stride, Christmas, 
Hindu Divali, Muslim Bakri-Id and their own 
New Year, Pateti, and whose mother washed the 
front-door steps four times a year, then drew 
flowery designs with rice flour, and sent us sugar- 
coated cul-culs (crispies) which went the way of 
the cake. 

This Christmas, since coming to London, I have 
also been particularly unemployed ‘and, particu- 
larly broke. It is a distressful state for a Brahmin 
to be in. He is born to order and_to sanity. To 
preserve my sacredness I decided to go to the 
Employment Exchange (‘It’s porter’s work, you 
know,’ said the green-introduction-card-giver 
with a sad playwright face). A queue of students 
at the recruitment centre at Barbican nearly put 
me off. The clerk handed us forms as an officer 


from inside came and asked, ‘Who's the boy from. 
Siam here?’ I nearly ran away when a giggling’ 


group of LSE boys were told, ‘Some of you chaps 
from the university can’t even read your forms 
correctly. It says here to note down what you've 
done for the iast THREE years. If you want a job 
you want to read, mate,’ he sneered through a 
kindly gap of missing front teeth. 

The pay: 4s. 2d.; 6s. 3d. for Sunday work. 
Fourteen days, two Sundays, right through to 
Christmas morning, twenty-eight quid in all. The 
work: at Maiden Lane goods yard, King’s Cross, 
from 10 p.m. to 7 a.m., unloading mailbags from 
Post Office vans. I: have always had a loathsome 
desire to do manual work at night. 

Last Wednesday week my sealed sense of com- 
munity was already beginning to drip inside me as 
I walked from the tube station into a railway 
yard where white GPO bands with red tally-sheet 
numbers and green and yellow bands for separate 
regiments (the Loaders and the Unloaders) 
were being handed out. In our yellow batch of 
twelve there were six students and six unem- 
ployed, including me. Two of the students were 


Indians and one a Ceylonese with an Osborne 
flock of hair and an undenying mouth. 

With the instinctive nostalgia I have for the 
working classes I knew I was right to stick with 
the non-student six. Their vocabulary, I soon dis- 
covered, was robust, and had a fixed four-lettered 
centre. It was incredibly literary, and expressed 
the totality of their hopes for a better living 
wage as when they said, ‘They ought to pay us 
two pound four-lettering ten a night for this 
four-lettering job.’ The students cribbed about 
night duty and long hours. My six were dressed 
naturally in dirty clothes, and, although two of 
them came to work in cars and the other three 
had tellies, there was the honest odour of labour 
about them. The students had obviously borrowed 
their working clothes,-except the boy from Ceylon 
who beautifully remained in his new duffle coat 
and yellow scarf. 

I have worked five nights now. What an eye- 
Opener it has been for me! Five years I have 
lived in London shut to the great heart of this 
Christian island, blind to the fat foreman who 
sits at the neck of the narrow black stocking of 
a railway yard, warming his hands by a brazier, 
keeping the vigil for the vans while his counterpart 
on the shift takes his turn to snatch an hour's 
sleep; dead to the driver who tears from one 
end of town to the other, from Liverpool Street 
to King’s Cross, three times up and down a cold, 
café-less road, working four hours over his normal 
eight; deaf to the dutiful thuds with which the 
student volunteers get into the vans and throw the 
Dartmoor-made canvas bags furiously on top of 
each other at the rate of (I have calculated) one a 
minute. 

It.is true that each of us 
does not work at that rate 
more than an hour a night. 
It is true we start an hour 
after we sign on and leave 
an hour before we are 
booked to leave. It is true 
the foreman himself ar- 
ranges for us to have two 
hours a night in turns in 
the canteen. It is true that 
after every fifteen minutes 
we have to take it in rota- 
tion to lie down on the pile 
of bags. And it is true that 
on Sunday night not one 
van came in. But the Christ- 
mas of the GPO is a gift 
for the whole nation. 
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/ ... which nowadays means we are in the 
/ energy business. You use energy, in living. 
So does a country. Britain uses energy to 
the equivalent of 30,000 tons of coal every 
hour of every day. She will use more next 
year, more the year after, perhaps double 
the amount by 1980. 
Where is energy in this quantity to come 
from? Traditionally, we have relied on coal. 
So must we still. Every extra ton is needed. 
But other energy sources must also help. 
Oil, for instance. In fact, mainly oil. 
Nuclear power in any quantity is a 
generation yet ahead. 
That is why the steel industry is already one 
of the largest consumers of oil, why more 
homes are heated every year by oil, much of 
it coming from our refinery at Fawley. 
That is why this Company will also play 
its part as the railways convert to diesel, 
and why the consumption of fuel oil by 


industry goes on increasing year by year. 


It isn’t only petrol we make—it’s energy. 
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And even though it may sound scandalous to 
those whe : till have feudal minds that I am being 


paid (I have calculated) at the rate of a shilling ° 


and a tanner for each bag I have handled so 
far, what of the price of keeping awake all night, 
spending ten shillings in teas, smokes and snacks? 
And then is that price not ridiculously low for 
the ritual of participating in one good communal 
act in my whole lifetime? 

The canteen is a disused railway wagon. One 
corner is dope-black with Jamaicans, Africans 
and a glaring young man from British Guiana 
who goes to the counter and sings, ‘All I want, 
baby, is a damn good roll.’ Around the fire in 
another room the argument is high, and I can 
hear. ‘Marn, Busta don’t sell "em bananas to 
Britzin, marn.’ A group of medical students, one 
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of them wearing green corduroys, lies sprawled 
in a completely dissectible state on the tables. 

Within the wide circle there are concentric 
circles, clusters, groups, but for once I have be- 
longed to those who make this annual celebration 
of the millions possible. I shall do it eleven nights 
more. When you feel a mailbag in your grip 
and when you have felt your mate give you a 
hand with it, and it suddenly drops on your toes 
because you are not handling it as one man, then 
you have sensed comradeship. Those who live 
by day do not know the secrets of the night. To- 
day, the order my mother taught me (good 
Brahmins work during the day and sleep at night) 
is reversed and I have learnt the complete act 
of civilised communication. Happy Christmas, 
everyone, and thank you, Mr. Marples! 


Taxing the Consumer 


By ANGUS MAUDE, MP 


VERYONE knows that the purchase tax is un- 
Maer and, of course, there is nothing sur- 
prising about this. When someone has worked 
hard to earn some money, has got over the in- 
come-tax hurdle and saved a bit after meeting 
his regular expenses, it is depressing to be faced 
with a further large impost when he seeks to 
convert his savings into a motor-car or a washing 
machine for his wife. 

However, it has also become widely accepted 
that purchase tax is a bad tax and ought to be 
abolished as soon as possible. It has been 
attacked as being complicated, expensive to ad- 
minister and subject to widespread evasion. 
Tories have never forgiven it for having been 
described by Dr. Dalton as ‘an admirable in- 
strument of planning,’ although Dalton himself 
did much to prove that it was not. Apostles of 
the doctrine of laisser-faire have pointed to the 
economic distortion produced by the tax, and 
leaders of the industries affected by it have 
attacked it on any and every ground imaginable. 
Retailers hate it because they suffer a heavy loss 
if they happen to be overstocked when rates are 
reduced. 

Like many similar imposts in other countries, 
purchase tax was introduced in wartime as an 
emergency measure, both to collect additional 
revenue and to serve as a weapon to control in- 
flation. It was not expected to survive the war; 
but, again like many similar taxes, it did. Now, 
those who discuss its abolition have begun to talk 
in terms of replacing it for good by a different 
form of sales tax. 

The argument as to whether a sales tax would 
in fact be better has for the most part been 
conducted in this country on a basis of inade- 
quate knowledge. Little has been written about 
the theory of sales taxation and even less about 
the experience of other countries. This deficiency 
has now been made good by the publication of 
a major work by an acknowledged expert.* It 
is a very good book indeed, providing both a 
scholarly discussion of the theory of sales 
taxation and an invaluable comparative study 





*SaLes TAXATION. By John F, Due. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 40s.) 


of experiments in a number of countries. There 
emerge from it astonishingly strong indications 
that the British purchase tax is not so bad after 
all, that the alternative of a general flat-rate sales 
tax would in many important respects be worse, 
and that a Conservative Government would in 
present circumstances be well advised to stick 
fairly closely to the present system. 

In order to justify the present tax, it is neces- 
sary to prove several things. First, that the 
revenue could not be better raised by increasing 
some other existing tax; second, that the prin- 
ciple of a tax on consumption expenditures is 
sound; and third, that an alternative form of 
sales tax would not be better. 

The first point is almost self-evident. A further 
£400 million could not be raised from income tax 
or surtax without the most damaging effects on 
incentives and on saving, nor could such an ad- 
ditional sum be raised from the existing excise 
duties on, say, petrol and tobacco. It is not even 
certain that a substantial cut in Government ex- 
penditure would best be translated into tax cuts 
by abolishing purchase tax rather than by reduc- 
ing other imposts. 

The general case for faxing consumption ex- 
penditure is strong. Except to the extent that an 
increase in rates of tax results in successful wage 
claims, a tax on expenditure is a much better 
anti-inflationary weapon than a tax on incomes. 
It can do the job: with lower rates of tax and 
with much less damage to incentive. It is true that 
the effect of sales taxation in persuading people 
to postpone consumption is considerably reduced 
once they become convinced that the tax is likely 
to be permanent, but it still provides more in- 
ducement to save than does an income tax. What 
is even more important from the point of view of 
countering inflation is that the sales or purchase 
tax comes much nearer than tie income tax to 
taxing people on the basis of their total spending 
power. The income tax, in Professor Due’s words, 
‘tends to discriminate against persons who have 
not yet accumulated wealth compared to those 
who have, and places an inadequate burden on 
persons making large current consumption pur- 
chases out of previously accumulated wealth.’ 
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Any form of tax that makes saving more attrac- 
tive and dis-saving less attractive, and that raises 
revenue without the adverse effects on incentive 
and capital formation that would be produced by 
increasing income taxes, obviously has much to 
be said for it. 

There are three main arguments in favour of a 
general, flat-rate sales tax, in preference to the 
highly selective and progressive purchase tax. 
First, that it does not artificially distort the allo- 
cation and use of economic resources; second, 
that it is capable of producing far more revenue; 
and third, that it makes it easier to shift collec- 
tion from the wholesale to the retail stage, thus 
eliminating the difficult technical problems of 
‘uplift’ in cases involving quantity discounts, 
direct selling by manufacturers to retailers or in- 
tegration of wholesale and retail firms. 

The snag about the first argument is that a 
general sales tax can be made neutral in its effect 
on allocation of resources only by making it ex- 
tremely regressive in its incidence on consumers. 
If every article sold bears tax at a uniform rate, 
then everyone—rich and poor alike—pays the 
same rate of tax on every penny of his spending, 
so that the tax bears far more heavily on poorer 
(or larger) families which must spend a higher 
proportion of their incomes. While the higher 
rates of purchase tax (though not the lower rates 
on household equipment) can be kept insulated 
from the cost-of-living index, nothing on earth 
could prevent the imposition of a general sales 
tax in present conditions from setting off a round 
of wage claims, some of which would have to 
be granted. The effects would, therefore, be in- 
flationary, except in so far as the burden of the 
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Success on Saturday 


Saturday offers you two 
opportunities: either to let 
us know by first post, or 
to dispatch during the day, 
the names of friends to 
whom you wish to send 
the Spectator as a gift. 


With luck, and we shall 
do our best to deserve it, 
friends at home will receive 
their first copy on Christmas 
morning. But we should 
remind you... 





The ‘Spectator’ can be sent as your Christmas or New Year 
Gift to friends, in any part of the world, by surface mail for a year 
(52 issues) for 25s. (instead of the normal 50s.). The charge to 
readers living in Canada or the USA is $4.00. 


f We do not mind how many gift subscriptions you open, but we 
do ask you not to include in your list friends known to be readers 
of the Spectator already. 


Each friend will receive from us an attractive greetings card 
which explains that the subscription has been opened by you as a 
gift and conveys your good wishes. 


If you prefer not to use the order form below, a letter giving us 
full details will suffice. 


ro: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Please send the Spectator as a gift to my friends listed below, none of whom, to my 
knowledge, is a regular reader already. 


See eee Sowalise hs cana ) 
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(Please use block letters throughout) 
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tax was borne by those who were unable tg 
secure income rises. 

The usual method of trying to reduce the re. 
gressive effect of such a tax is to exempt from it 
such things as food and clothing. But, of course, 
the moment you begin to make exceptions, you 
destroy the claim that the tax is free from 
economic distortion. It would hardly be worth 
while going to a great deal of trouble, and having 
a flaming row into the bargain, in order to intro. 
duce a tax only slightly less distorting than the 
present one. 

The disadvantages of levying the tax, as at 
present, on wholesalers seem to me far less 
serious than those involved in transferring it to 
retailers. It would substitute more than half q 
million firms for the present 70,000 registered 
establishments paying tax; and of these 500,000 
many are very small, keep the sketchiest of 
records and would require the most elaborate 
inspection if widespread evasion were to be 
avoided. While the experience of Norway seems 
to suggest that such a system can be made to 
work, the problem would be far larger here, and 
what is known of the ‘tax morality’ of many small 
retailers is not encouraging. 

Professor Due, having compared sales taxation 
in a number of countries, concludes that the 
British purchase tax, although complicated, is 
neither unduly expensive to collect nor particu- 
larly easy to evade. Further, while it is certainly 
not the sensitive instrument for diverting eco- 
nomic resources into particular channels that 
Dalton fondly imagined it to be, it is the best 
fiscal instrument of inflation control in existence. 
Professor Due puts it second only to a spendings 
tax, an animal which no one (pace Mr. Kaldor) 
has yet succeeded in breeding to the required 
specifications. 

All this suggests strongly that the purchase 
tax ought to stay for as long as there is any risk 
of overt or suppressed inflation, which may well 
be for some time. If, however, a time were to 
come when a government confidently felt that 
it was no longer needed as a weapon for con- 
trolling inflation, its disadvantages as a means 
of raising revenue would probably make its re- 
tention unjustifiable. Such a time might well, 
however, be a very bad one for switching to a 
highly regressive sales tax, although it could 
hardly be worse than the present. 

The solution would appear to be to let the 
purchase tax die gradually as and when reliefs 
are possible. Further ex- 
emptions could be granted 
in favour of industries that 
run into demand recessions, 
and the general rates can be 
lowered as tax cuts become 
possible. There is, in particu- 
lar, a very strong case for 
reducing — and ultimately 
abolishing—the tax on house- 
hold appliances as soon as 
inflationary and balance-of- 
payments considerations per- 
mit. Taxing obvious luxuries 
is one thing. But it is no good 
trying to persuade the mother 
of a large family that a 
washing machine is a luxury, 
because it isn’t. 
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q Hello There, Baron Fukushima! ®) 


By STRIX 


HAD completely forgotten about Baron 
Fukushima. Yet there he is in the front row, 
seated in a vaguely simian posture next to Major 
the Reverend J. C. Chute and clutching in his 
white-gloved paws an enormous sword. 

Now I come to think of it, there was a sort 
of minor plague of Japanese notabilities during 
my last year at Eton. The present Emperor, then 
Crown Prince, paid us a visit, and when he took 
his departure Lord Hailsham and I had the in- 
vidious task of leading the entire school in a 
deep-throated roar of ‘Sayonara!,’ which is 
Japanese for ‘Farewell!’ Lord Hailsham and I 
were, of course, word-perfect; but Etonians have 
never been demonstrative, and many of our 
fellow pupils expressed their disapproval of what 
they felt to be a rather fulsome ceremony by 
departing from the authorised version and bawl- 
ing ‘Toodle-oo!,’ ‘Any old iron?,’ ‘Six to four 
the field!’ and other expressions of an even more 
inappropriate kind. I thought His Imperial High- 
ness looked a shade baffled as the deep-throated 
roar died away. 

Baron Fukushima looks a bit baffled too. I 
do not find this surprising. for it is clear on in- 
ternal evidence that he has just witnessed the 
annual inspection of the Eton College OTC by 
General Sir G. F. Milne, GCMG, KCB, DSO, 
who occupies the centre of the front row. I am 
sure that our evolutions were carried out 
with the customary dash and precision, but there 
is (or there was in those days) a je ne sais quoi 
about the Corps which might well have engen- 
dered perplexity in the scion of a warrior-race. 

Except for P. V. F. Cazalet, who wears an 
expression of astonished indignation, and Captain 
and Quartermaster H. K. Marsden, who has a 
lycanthropic crouch and seems to be about to 
hurl himself on the photographer and tear out 
his throat with long, sharp teeth, the rest of us 
merely look glazed. The photograph is headed 
‘E.C.0.T.C. Officers and Sergeants 1926.’ There 
are forty-nine of us, counting the Baron. 

Taking the age of the boys in this group as 
eighteen, and assuming that they went to their 
private schools when they were nine years old, 
I calculate that the average number of group- 
photographs in which each had up till then 
featured was round about thirty. For a good 
all-round athlete the figure would be higher. The 
eleven-year-old who makes his debut squatting 
on the ground in front of the First XI is going 
to be constantly before the camera through the 
ensuing years, and by the end of his University 
career will have accumulated enough stuff to fill 
a small picture gallery. What happens to all this 
junk? 

* * * 

Junk may seem an over-disparaging term to 
apply to what are in a sense hard-won trophies. 
It is however scarcely possible that a lower art- 
form than the group-photograph exists. Unless 
you happen either to have been or to have be- 
gotten one of them, a picture of eleven stony- 
faced louts and a football is not a picture that 


can be contemplated with pleasure; and when, as 
often happens, it hangs beside another picture 
depicting eight of the original louts with three 
new recruits the effect is painfully monotonous. 

Nor can its possessor derive any very lively 
satisfaction from it. He may, when he was first 
given his colours, have gloated in private over 
the bright, new, long-coveted cap; but he does 
not feast his eyes on the photograph of the First 
XI, indeed once he has hung it on his wall he 
practically never looks at it again. It would be 
different if he had won a point-to-point and had 
framed a photograph of his horse getting its nose 
in front over the last fence; that picture, im- 
mortalising an event, a crisis, and deriving beauty 
and urgency from the horses, would give him en- 
joyment whenever he saw it, and he would like 
other people to see it too. The group, even in 
the lavatory, is merely a waste of wall-space. 

> eo +. 

I suspect that it is often Mum who starts the 
rot by initially encouraging a trend from which 
she will be the chief sufferer in the long run 
(‘Darling, do you really want me to get the glass 
mended? It’s not a bit good of you, and it’s only 
the Second XI’). When George comes home after 
his first term and she finds in his trunk a photo- 
graph showing the pupils and staff at Otis Court 
huddled in a great, grey, blancmange-shaped 
phalanx, she shows or simulates an eager 
curiosity. 

Here, she first thinks, is something that ought 
to get him talking; for she longs to break through 
the silence-barrier, to tear aside the veil of polite 
taciturnity behind which the infant has hidden 


¢. City and Suburban ¢ 


By JOHN BETJEMAN . 


N MP said in Parliament last week that the 

Tower Bridge would have to be taken down 
in twenty or thirty years and that he personally 
would like to see it demolished tomorrow. I 
wonder how far we are right, whatever our 
esthetic opinions, in taking down something that 
is a landmark to millions of people and part of 
their lives. The Tower Bridge to millions means 
London and the Pool of London. It was designed 
by dear old Sir Horace Jones in 1886-94, and 
he was so fat that a crescent had to be carved 
out of the council table of the RIBA when he 
was president of that institution. Sir Horace had 
long dreamed of a bascule bridge at this point 
and in Sir John Wolfe Barry he found the en- 
gineer to realise his vision. The Tower Bridge may 
dwarf the Tower of London, its pinnacled 
Gothic (recently, alas, shorn of the ironwork 
weather vanes and miniature fléches which gave 
an elegant finish to the design) may be coarse 
and incorrect, but the Tower Bridge has guts and 
outline and real grandeur. At dawn or sunset it 
is unforgettable, the real gateway to the greatest 
city in the world. I cannot believe that a new 
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the decisive and doubtless alarming experiences 
of the last three months. The photograph proves 
useless for this purpose. ‘He looks rather nice. 
Is he a friend of yours?’ ‘No.’ ‘Isn't this the boy - 
who was in the next bed when you all had ‘flu?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘What's he like?’ ‘Not bad.’ 

Stalemated here, she turns to the idea—widely 
prevalent among ladies whose first male child has 
just returned from boarding-school—of buttress- 
ing his status as a Big Boy. She believes that this 
purpose will be furthered by having the school 
photograph framed and hung in his room; and 
she is influenced in this by the undoubted fact 
that the interior decoration of a bedroom 
occupied by a small boy presents problems of 
taste which are not easily solved in the early 
stages. So up it goes—‘Otis Court, 1957’'—the 
first of a long series in its deadly genre. 


* * 4 


Nobody can prevent these photographs being 
taken. It would be wrong if anybody tried to. 
They have, in the school, the athletic club or the 
regimental depot, the status of archives; and oc- 
casionally, when some dim man goes berserk in 
Patagonia or makes mincemeat of his mistress 
in Moulmein, they help our great national news- 
papers to discharge their duty to the reading 
public. 

But this in no way lessens the administrative 
problems connected with their display, disposal 
and storage. The only helpful suggestion I can 
offer is based on my fortuitous re-encounter with 
Baron Fukushima and my other, closer com- 
rades-in-arms, which has given me true though 
abstruse pleasure. This is that group-photographs 
should be laid down like pipes of port, and con- 
cealed among the general detritus of a household 
so effectively that they will not be seen again 
for a minimum of thirty years. 

If, indeed, ever. 





bridge further down or up stream cannot relieve 
some of the traffic. Who is this pseudo-progres- 
sive MP who wants to interfere with London? I 
wish I could remember his name. When Sir 
Horace was designing the bridge his chief 
draughtsman, the father of Sir Frank Brangwyn, 
had spent most of his life in Belgium, which may 
account for the Flemish look of its towers. 


THE DESTROYERS 


I think the reason why people dislike the word 
‘planning’ and those connected with it is not be- 
cause they object to new towns or to flowering 
cherries and civic centres, but because in their 
minds planning is associated with destruction. 
Bombing we can take. It is part of the fortunes 
of war. Fire may be carelessness. But the de- 
liberate pulling down of a familiar street or 
building with associations, the felling of timber 
in a village and the destruction of old cottages 
is really playing about with part of ourselves. 
They are roots and home to somebody. I have 
always noticed that progressive architects and 
planners and, no doubt, the chief shareholders 
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We have the rarely-found facilities to allow for this. In the first place, the 
interests of Unilever are far wider than most people imagine. And, secondly, 
the organisation is made up of over 400 separate companies, no two having 
quite the same personality. This means that each move a man makes will 
aim to bring out whatever talent is in him; not to bend him to fit a particular 
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in those sinister development trusts which are 
buying up London and ruining it with oblong 


up-ended packing cases live in old houses and’ 


go to a good deal of trouble to protect their 
views. If someone starts to destroy the Tower 
Bridge, real Londoners, and there are many 
left, will rise against their suburban dictators. 


‘A PIONEER 

Michael Sadleir, whom Paul Nash always used 
to call ‘Michael Sadlee-ay’ to distinguish him 
from his father, was as much a pioneer in the 
appreciation of literature, particularly nineteenth- 
century Victorian fiction, as was his father a 
pioneer in the appreciation of French nineteenth- 
century painting. His death is a great loss to 
publishing, to writing and to book collecting. 
Constable’s fiction lists, which have always 
seemed to me to maintain a higher level than 
those of any other publisher, must have been 
largely due to him. The ‘Biblio boys,’ as they are 
called, that is to say men like John Carter and 
Graham Pollard, who exposed the Wise for- 
geries, and Simon Nowell-Smith, have lost their 
leader. No one knew more about Victorian three- 
volume novels, cancelled pages, bindings and ad- 
vertisements in the back than Michael Sadleir. 
All his books had to be in mint condition to please 
him, but he did not insist on their being uncut, 
because he read them. So far no obituaries I 
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have read of this splendid and handsome man 
with his burning dark eyes have mentioned what 
a delightful companion he was, how generous 
and how full of humour. I used very much to 
enjoy teasing him, and he always rose to the 
bait. I shall miss his letters in that beautiful hand- 
writing with the capital M’s looking like inverted 
butterflies. 


WORSHIPPING AT THE TEMPLE 


Being in London last Sunday, I went to the 
Temple Church and was surprised to find myself 
pleasurably swept along by Mattins which cul- 
minated in an interesting sermon on the Virgin 
Birth from Canon Mervyn Stockwood. The choir 
was good, the first lesson was read by Lord 
Somervell, the electric lights hung down in 
elegant clusters—the best postwar church light- 
ing I have seen—the pews were crowded, lawyers 
in black suits, their ladies in furs, and I found 
myself back in a sort of C of E atmosphere 
which has nearly disappeared now that we have 
Family Communions, Parish Communions, etc., 
almost everywhere at nine-thirty or ten. I am not 
a Matiins man myself, except when it is said 
before the Communion service, but it is pleasant 
to find it has a stronghold in this old church 
which is being far toc slowly restored. One still 
cannot get into the round Norman part of this 
Templars’ Church. 


Back to the Old Banger ! 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


IKE many other humble things, sausages are 
_ big business. The small makers, with 
their individual recipes and flavourings, have been 
replaced by firms like T. Wall and Sons Ltd., who 
use 10,000 pigs a week in their Willesden plant 
and cater for a country-wide market. These big 
manufacturers can show quite clearly that nutri- 
tionally the postwar product, with its higher meat 
content, is greatly superior to that of 1939. 

But the public remains dissatisfied; and the 
Government has been trying to find some way to 
soothe its discontent. Its first aim is to lay down 
minimum standards: but it is taking a long time 
to arrive at them. Questioned in the House of 





Commons last month, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Food, Mr. Heathcoat-Amory, confessed 
that his experts have encountered ‘unexpected 
technical difficulties.’ 

To discover what these strange difficulties 
might be, I have been talking to men in the 
trade. Their views are depressing and do not, 
alas, bring us much nearer the succulent, meaty 
‘banger’ of Billy Bunter’s dreams. What is hold- 
ing up the Government experts, apparently, is 
not the task of producing a standard which will 
give us wholesome, appetising sausages, but in 
evolving one that public-health analysts will be 
able to check efficiently. 

Personally, I am not at all interested if the 
sausages I buy are standardised to the last grain 
of pepper or gram of cereal. All I do want to 
know is that they have a guaranteed minimum 
meat content; that I am not paying largely for 
padding. Sausages are a meat, not a vegetarian, 
dish; and this should be the primary considera- 
tion. 

I agree that a meat standard does not guaran- 
tee a quality standard; inferior meat and too 
much fat could still be used. But the big manu- 
facturers, represented by the Sausage Manufac- 
turers’ Association, insist that such a standard 
would at least improve the quality of the present- 
day product. They do not approve of the Amory 
standard sausage because, as a spokesman of the 
association told me, ‘The law could not be en- 
forced. How can one possibly differentiate when, 
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say, two grades of meat have been minced finely 
together in a sausage?’ 

But a high meat content would not, automati- 
cally, give us a savoury sausage. What is missing, 
I find, is the distinctive herb flavourings of the pre- 
war sausage. These varied in different parts of the 
country. The South preferred a spicy, peppery 
sausage; the North liked them with a softer, sage 
flavour. Today the mass-produced sausage must 
please everyone. The end-product—and here 
readers agree with me—is a tasteless compromise. 

Another change in the postwar sausage is its 
texture. This began when wartime meat shortages 
meant that large quantities of cereal were used 





as sausage fillings. The result was a sausage so 
finely mixed and machined that its consistency 
earned it the nickname ‘the toothpaste sausage.’ 

Familiarity breeds acceptance. Today, the 
manufacturers claim that the public prefer ‘tooth- 
paste sausages’ and have largely given up the old 
habit of adding small quantities of coarse bull 
beef to give even prime pork sausages a rough, 
nutty texture. The modern sausage has shed most 
of its cereal, but the high-quality meat now used 
is still ground almost to a paste. 

Happily, those of us who still believe the pre- 
war product was better can be proved right at 
Harrods. They have just begun to market a luxury 
sausage. It costs 7s. a pound and is made from 
prime leg of pork. Egg only is used for binding. 
The flavouring, I am told, is secret, but the result 
is superb and nostalgic. Harrods tell me the de- 
mand is ‘quite surprising.’ It appears, to adapt 
Mr. Louis Armstrong, that with sausages ‘It ain’t 
what you do, it’s the way how you do it. That's 
what gets results.” 


* * * 


I am glad to see that, at last, strong competi- 
tion has begun in the anti-freeze market. 

Previously, ‘Bluecol’ had 80 per cent. of the 
market. It sells at 15s. 6d. a quart and the makers 
recommend a one-in-three solution which pro- 
tects a radiator from forty-seven degrees of frost! 

This year, Boots have entered the field and are 
selling an anti-freeze mixture at 10s. 6d. a quart. 
They recommend a one-in-four dilution which 
gives protection against twenty-five degrees of 
frost. They consider this adequate for even the 
severest British winter. 


* * * 


I wonder if readers are finding the new silicone 
polishes as good as we were led to suppose? I 
had tried a silicone shoe polish and found that 
after going out in the rain my black shoes 
appeared to be covered with a milky glue. Now 
my cleaner has asked me to go ‘back to the old 
Min cream’ for the dining-room table. ‘This new 
stuff leaves a blue haze,’ she claims. 

Strangely, it is the silicone car polish, which has 
been condemned in some quarters, that I find 
most efficient; and a friend who has used it in 
America for the past four years says she has done 
so with no ill effects. 





Christmas Questions 


Set by Six Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge 


1. What have the following in common? 


(a) Lichfield, Norwich, Chichester, Salis- 
bury. 

(b) Long White Lop-Eared, Lincolnshire 
Curly Coats, Tamworth, Gloucester 
Old Spots. 

(c) Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico. 

(d) Hematite, magnetite, limonite, sider- 
ite. 

(ec) Devon, Durham, Hertfordshire, Shrop- 
shire. 

(f) Sir William Bragg, Sir Henry Dale, Sir 
Robert Robinson, Lord Adrian. 

(g) Dundee, Bath, Chelsea, Bakewell. 

(A) Xerophthalmia, pellagra, hypopro- 
thrombinzemia, beri-beri. 

(i) Baldpate, dowitcher, buffelhead, gad- 
wall. 

(j) F. R. Brown, Professor Jimmy Edwards, 
Cecil Beaton, V. E. Fuchs, Popski, 
Stuart Hibberd, C. Aubrey Smith, Chris 
Brasher. 

(k) Beau, Boatswain, Bull’s-eye, Flush, 
Geist, Music. 


2. What philosopher : 


(a) Made a knowledge of geometry a 
requirement for admission to his school? 

(b) Boasted of being ‘judicially pronounced 
unworthy to be Professor of Philosophy 
at the College of the City of New York’? 

(c) Was sent down from Cambridge for 
assaulting a policeman? 

(d) Wrote a treatise on the virtues of tar- 
water? 

(e) Drafted a constitution for an American 
colony? 

(f) Said of his greatest work that it ‘fell 
dead-born from the press, without 
reaching such distinction as even to 
excite a murmur among the zealots’? 


3. A Shakespeare question : 


(a) Name four Shakespeare plays with two 
or fewer female parts. 

(b) Which Shakespeare plays open in a 
palace? 

(c) Which characters are dead on the stage 
in the last scene of Titus Andronicus? 

(d) Which Shakespeare play ends with the 
words: ‘Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true’? 


4. In this list the librettists, shown in brackets, 


have been jumbled; arrange them in the 

correct order : 

(a) Haydn’s The Seasons (Guldener). 

(b) Handel’s Judas Maccabeus (F. C. 
Burnand, from Maddison Morton). 

(c) Dvorak’s Kermis in Hudlici (Dryden). 

(d) Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis (Abbé Da 
Ponte). 

(e) Mozart’s Don Giovanni (Bailly du 
Rollet). 

(f) Purcell’s King Arthur (Rev. Thomas 
Morell). 

(g) Sullivan’s Cox and Box (Thomson). 


5. What are the works of which the following 

are the sub-titles? 

(a) A metabiological pentateuch 

(b) Fragments of an Aristophanic melo- 
drama 





(c) The sacred and profane memories of 
Captain Charles Ryder 

(d) An Oxford love story 

(e) The mistakes of a night 

(f) The silent woman 

(g) La Destinée 

(h) What you will 

(i) The Irish Member 

(j) The Weaver of Raveloe 

(k) The whale 

(J) The world well lost 

(m) "Tis sixty years since 


6. To whom did the following prove fatal? 


(a) Waxed wings. 

(b) A haircut. 

(c) His own long hair. 
(d) Asinging harp. 

(ec) Amole. 

(f) Ablack sail. 

(g) A visitor in the bath. 
(h) A mistletoe bough. 
(i) A gift shirt. 

(j) A fall off a wall. 


7. Who has been called? 


(a) Doctor Angelicus 
(b) Doctor Invincibilis 
(c) Doctor Irrefragibilis 
(d) Doctor Mirabilis 
(e) Doctor Subtilis 

(f) Doctor Universalis. 


8. Who? 


(a) ‘Believed in the Apostolic succession 
because there was no other way of 
accounting for the descent of the Bishop 
of Exeter from Judas Iscariot.’ 

(b) Thought, when he was eleven, that 
‘women were solid from the neck down.’ 

(c) ‘Wrote like an angel and talked like 
poor Poll.’ 

(d) Hated all Boets and Bainters. 

(e) ‘Compressed his gospel of silence into 
thirty handsome octavos.” 

(f) Was ‘a beer teetotaller, not a cham- 
pagne teetotaller.’ 


9. Of what works are the following the first 


lines? 

(a) I was walking by the Thames. Half-past 
morning on an autumn day. Sun in a 
mist. Like an orange in a fried fish shop. 

(b) I was bred at the plough-tail, and in the 
hop-gardens of Farnham in Surrey. ... 

(c) Once upon a time and a very good time 
it was there was a moocow coming down 
along the road. ... 

(d) Eve! Eve! What is it, Adam? 

(e) There were crimson roses on the bench; 
they looked like splashes of blood. 

(f) Mr. Jones, of the Manor Farm, had 
locked the hen-houses for the night, but 
was too drunk to remember to shut the 
popholes. 

(g) Some women give birth to murderers, 
some go to bed with them, and some 
marry them. 

(h) Once upon a day an old butler called 
Eldon lay dying in his room attended 
by the head housemaid. 

(i) Ill take the odds against Caravan, 
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@) An author ought to consider hi 
not as a gentleman who gives a Private 
or eleemosynary treat, but rather as one 
who keeps a public ordinary, at which 
all persons are welcome for their money, 


10. Where would you go in order to spend a? 


(a) Tical. (f) Trangkaz 
(b) Colon. (g) Sol. 

(c) Lek. (h) Sucre. 

(d) Gourde. (7) Quetzal. 
(e) Pataca. (j) Pennia. 


11. Where are the following pictures to be found? 


(a) Uccello’s The Rout of San Romano 
(6) Rubens’s The Battle of the Amazons 
(c) Vermeer’s The Artist in his Studio 
(d) Hals’s The Laughing Cavalier 

(e) Rembrandt’s The Night Watch 

(f) Botticelli’s The Birth of Venus 

(g) Utrillo’s Place du Tertre 


12. With what political or military events are the 


following musical works associated? 
(a) ‘Lilliburlero’ 

(6 ‘Ca Ira’ 

(c) ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ 

(d) The Beggar's Opera. 

(e) “Yankee Doodle’ 

(f) ‘Lili Marlene’ 


13. Identify, and where necessary correct, the 


following quotations: 
(a) For God’s sake hold your peace and let 
me love. 
(b) Cut is the branch that might have grown 
full straight 
And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough. 
(c) Dull would he be of soul who could 
pass by 
A sight so moving in its majesty. 
(d) And so, I missed my chance with one 
of the lords 
Of life. 
And I have something to expiate 
A pettiness. 
(e) O God, O Venus, O Mercury, patron 
of thieves, 
Give me in due time, I beseech you, a 
little tobacco-shop. 
(f) Laugh where we must, be candid where 
we can, 
But justify the ways of God to man, 


14, What is? 


(a) paronomasia (zg) antinomy 
(b) paranoia (i) antimony 
(c) gerontology (i) ochlocracy 
(d) A palinode (j) topiary 
(e) A palindrome (kK) autarky 
(f) symbiosis (J) autarchy 


15. What ship: 


(a) Won the last grain race? 

(b) Was it on which the son of a US 
Secretary of War was hung at the yard- 
arm for conspiring to mutiny? 

(c) Put a crew aboard the Mary Celeste? 

(d) Was it whose wreck inspired Kipling’s 
tribute to ‘Er Majesty’s Jollies’? 

(e) First picked up survivors from the 
Titanic? 

(f) Was Vasco da Gama’s flagship when 
he entered the Indian Ocean? 

(g) Was the first tanker launched in Great 
Britain? 

(h) Sank the Jervis Bay? 

(i) First steamed all the way across the 

~ Atlantic? 
(Answers on page 883) 
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Letters to the Editor 


How Not To Be a Liberal 


Angus Maude, MP 


The Public Schools Patrick Cruttwell 
Colour Photography W.H. Dimsdale 
Behind The Times Randolph S. Churchill, 


G. Wren Howard, Rev. H.R. Wilson 


Kidnapping Blake W.W. Robson 
Britons John Allan May 
An Anatomy of Hysteria Bryan Magee 
Celts and Government A.M. MacLean 
zhe Politics of Envy Frank Turner 
On-the-Spotnik L. E. S. Leese ‘ 
Tinkering with History Geoffrey Barraclough 
Safety Helmets R. E. Kitching 





HOW NOT TO BE A LIBERAL 

Sir. —I was prevented from replying earlier to Mr. 
Grimond by a temporary indisposition (not brought 
on by his letter). Words can hardly express my grati- 
fication at having my point confirmed by the Liberal 
leader himself. 

Unless Mr. Grimond was just trying to be clever, 
of which I unhesitatingly acquit him, he must have 
thought there was a genuine analogy between the 
Liberal Party in Parliament and the group of Inde- 
pendent Conservatives. So do I. Our comparative 
quiescence since last May has been due (and I should 
have thought this was obvious) to the fact that our 
differences with the Government are limited in scope, 
that we are still Conservatives elected by Conservative 
votes, and that we are unremittingly opposed to 
Socialism. 

The fact that four-fifths of Mr. Grimond’s Parlia- 
mentary Party are in almost exactly the same posi- 
tion does, of course, explain their own pacific 
demeanour, but so far they have not admitted it so 
frankly. It really does look as if they have had it.— 
Yours faithfully, 


House of Commons, SW1 ANGUS MAUDE 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sirn—In the current discussion about the publi¢ 
schools there is one thing that strikes me in the same 
way as the failure to bark on the part of a certain 
house-dog struck Mr. Sherlock Holmes. I mean the 
total absence of any real argument about the educa- 
tional merits of these institutions. Both sides, it 
seems, take it for granted that, educationally, and 
not merely with a view to getting on in the world, 
they are admirable. All the talk centres on this ques- 
tion: should they or should they not be made avail- 
able to more children than at present? But is it quite 
beyond dispute that to spread the influence of 
establishments in which adolescents of one sex live 
together—which place great emphasis on competitive- 
ness, on compulsory and organised games, on church- 
going (also compulsory), on uniforms, on pseudo- 
military corps, and which undeniably produce, among 
their alumni, that well-known figure confined to 
English society, the Old Boy For Life—would be 
beneficial to the nation? Are we all quite confident 
that the kind of abomination which Professor C. S. 
Lewis, in his autobiography, describes of the school 
he knew is everywhere and for ever extinct? Has 
the Labour Party completely abandoned even that 
tenuous link with ‘progressive’ educational thinking 
which some of its members used, I believe, to main- 
tam? 

_I don’t know, myself, the answers to these ques- 
tions. But I do find it odd that in a debate about 
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educational institutions, nobody should be talking 
about education —Y ours faithfully, 


University of Exeter PATRICK CRUTTWELL 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Sir,—Leslie Adrian’s article of December 6 is, 
I feel, misleading as it gives the impression that colour 
photography is rather difficult and expensive. In fact 
it is simple and compared with, say, drinking, smoking 
or long-playing gramophone records, very cheap. The 
cost of 35 mm. transparencies finished and mounted 
is about 1s. each. From any 35 mm. transparency we 
make a postcard-size colour print for 2s. 6d. retail. 
We are currently making many thousands of these 
colour prints each week. 

To expose 35 mm. colour film it is necessary to use 
a rather better instrument than a box camera, but this 
is not a serious objection. A box camera has an 
awkward, bulky shape and tends to give a childish 
appearance to the user. Excellent modern 35 mm. 
miniature cameras are available at prices from £13 
upwards, which is reasonable considering this includes 
a purchase tax of 60 per cent. Using a camera of this 
type, exposing a colour film is extremely simple. 
There is no need for an exposure meter. If the 
instructions which are included in each carton of 
colour film are carefully followed it will be found to 
be one of the easiest operations in photography.— 
Yours faithfully, W. H. DIMSDALE 
Ilford Limited, Ilford, Essex Managing Director 


BEHIND THE TIMES 

Sir,—All Mr. David Astor’s friends admire his 
instinctive amiability in helping lame dogs over stiles, 
even when the dog might not wish to take the hazard. 
But it is doubtful whether he has rendered any true 
service to Sir William Haley by his letter in your issue 
of December 13. 

Mr. Astor’s point about the way some section of 
the press attack people who cannot answer back is 
well taken, but is Sir William Haley an underdog or 
as lame as Mr. Astor seems to imply? It is somewhat 
unfair of Mr. Astor, as you, sir, have suggested, to 
relegate Sir William to the ‘category of royalty and 
fallen priests unable to answer press criticisms.’ If 
Mr. Astor, who is the editor of the Astor-owned 
Observer, can answer press criticism, what is to 
prevent Sir William, editor of The Times (another 
Astor-owned newspaper) from doing the same? But 
if, for any reason, Sir William feels inhibited from 
defending himself under his own name, could he not 
write under the pen-name of Oliver Edwards? It 
could, of course, be objected that the real Oliver 
Edwards might sue him. But surely Sir William, 
to avoid confusion, could put his signature in 
quotes thus: ‘Oliver Edwards’? 

In any case, if some member of the Astor clan must 
come to Sir William’s defence, why should the onus 
fall on Mr. David Astor? Accepting the assumption 
that Sir William is so badly situated in Printing House 
Square that he cannot defend himself either in his 
own columns or in the columns of the Spectator, 
or in those of the Observer, would not Lord Astor 
(Third Viscount of. Hever Castle) who, in the late 
Twenties was polo correspondent for The Times 
newspaper in Honolulu and now resides at Cliveden; 
or Lord Astor (First Baron of Hever Castle, who 
resides at Hever Castle and is principal proprietor of 
The Times newspaper) be more qualified to enter the 
lists on Sir William’s behalf? 

As someone who regularly pays 4d. for his morn- 
ing copy of The Times newspaper, I, for one, am 
glad that Sir William does not waste his own time in 
defending himself from criticism; but I would be 
even more glad and feel I were getting better value 
for my 4d. if he would devote a little more attention 
to the news and political columns of his newspaper 
and a little less to the literary columns.—Yours 
faithfully, RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 
Stour, East Bergholt, Suffolk 

* 
Sir,—I agree with most of Mr. David Astor’s letter 
printed in your issue of December 13, and especially 
with his last paragraph. 

I have already drafted and torn up several letters 
to you, but now Mr. Astor’s over-charitable letter 
encourages me to try and express as briefly and as 
temperately as I can my personal reactions to Mr. 
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Bernard Levin's ‘review’ of Talking of Books. 

In my view it was a disgustingly vulgar, cheap and 
nasty personal attack upon a distinguished gentleman 
by someone who does not behave like one. 

The editorial footnote to Mr. Astor’s letter I can 
only describe as specious and contemptible.-—Yours 
faithfully, G. WREN HOWARD 
Lower Wyldes, 3 Hampstead Way, NW1I 

* 
Sir,—You have answered Mr. David Astor’s letter 
on the main issue. Will you allow me to ask a sub- 
sidiary question which arises from his letter? It con- 
cerns his apparent distinguishing between ‘priests’ and 
‘clergymen.’ What exactly is the difference? 

He may, of course, merely be using the words as 
synonyms; but he may equally be falling into the 
common error of using ‘priests’ for Roman Catholic 
clergymen and ‘clergymen’ for other kinds of 
ministers. 

There are two principal groups of priests in 
England, namely, Catholic priests, i.e., those ordained 
in the Church of England, and Roman Catholic 
priests. It is in no sense discourteous, sir, to say that 
the ministers of the majority of other Christian bodies 
are not priests (they do not claim to be), and they are 
not clergymen. They do not suffer the civil disabilities 
of the clergy. For instance, they can, and sometimes 
do, sit in the House of Commons, from which the 
clergy are debarred. 

It may seem a small matter, sir, but if in public 
writing we are to make any distinction it may as well 
be made on the right line of demarcation.—Yours 
faithfully, H. R. WILSON 
Hooton Pagnell Vicarage, Doncaster 


KIDNAPPING BLAKE 


Sir,—Miss Kathleen Raine asks me to point out 
inaccuracies in her essay on Blake in The Divine 
Vision. Here are some examples of the kind of thing 
I mean. 

In her letter Miss Raine says that ‘Earth’s Answer’ 
is earlier than ‘Hear the Voice of the Bard,’ since the 
former, but not the latter, appears in the Rossetti MS. 
And indeed Mr. David V. Erdman has shown that 
the ‘Experience’ poems in the Rossetti MS were 
written by November, 1792. ‘Earth’s Answer,’ then, 
was written by 1792. But in her essay (p. 51) Miss 
Raine says: ‘The title-page of Songs of Experience 
is dated 1794; in that year Taylor’s Five Books of 
Plotinus appeared, and its impact is promptly reflected 
in Blake’s poems of that time. The difference between 
the Lyca poems and “Introduction” and “Earth's 
Answer” [italics mine] can nearly all be traced to the 
added influence of Plotinus.’ 

Miss Raine, then, is admitting her own ‘inaccuracy 
when she is reduced to the desperate expedient of 
saying that it is ‘very possible that Blake had seen 
Taylor’s book in proof.’ In 1792? 

She also says in her letter that ‘the phrase “the 
lapsed soul” is taken from Taylor's Five Dialogues 
of Plotinus.’ And similarly in her essay (p. 51) she 
says that it ‘comes .. . from Plotinus.’ But the pas- 
sage she quotes in demonstration of this does not 
contain the phrase ‘the lapsed soul.’ It contains the 
phrase ‘the lapse of the soul.’ According to my 
standard of accuracy this is inaccurate. The NED 
gives several examples of ‘lapsed’ as meaning ‘fallen’ 
(in the theological sense) long before Taylor. 

Minor inaccuracies: p. 20—the expression ‘the 
Northern Gate’ is not used in The Book of Thel; 
p. 30—first and second illustrations confused; p. 32— 
‘The lost Traveller's Dream under the Hill’ is not of 
earthly existence but of Satan; p. 42 (footnote}—no 
evidence has ever been produced that the Daphne 
sketch is earlier than 1792. 

The ‘inaccuracy’ that matters most in her treatment 
of the ‘Little Girl’ poems is her ignoring of the 
complementary ‘Little Boy Lost and Found’ poems. 
Miss Raine has made no attempt to reply to my ques- 
tion, which I reiterate: why did she ignore them? 
Was it because she could not give them a neo- 
Platonic meaning? 

On p. 61 there is an inaccuracy, the correction of 
which suggests a vital argument against Miss Raine’s 
whole approach (though I expect she will ignore it as 
she has ignored my previous arguments). She says 
here that ‘for Blake the voice of imagination is the 
voice of Jesus (the Word), as might be proved from 
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any number of passages in which Jesus and the 
Imagination are used synonymously.’ She is discus- 
sing the ‘Introduction’ to the Songs of Experience. 
But Blake cannot be said to identify Jesus and the 
Imagination in the 1789-94 Songs of Experience, for 
the simple reason that he never mentions Jesus in 
those poems at all! 

May I take up, finally, the really important issue 
in this dispute? Miss Raine accuses me of ‘declaring 
the great bulk of [Blake's] work valueless and un- 
readable.’ (This is because I made some adverse com- 
ments on his later poetry.) Now ‘bulk’ here, with its 
quantitative implication, is misleading. I share the 
common view that many of Wordsworth’s poems 
(especially his later poems) are inferior. And no doubt 
such poems cover a good many pages of his Poetical 
Works. But I should be (1 think, understandably) sur- 
prised if I were therefore accused of dismissing ‘the 
great bulk of his work.’ I find no evidence in Miss 
Raine’s essay that she is interested in Blake as an 
original poet, impressive not because he uses ‘the 
great classical language of symbolism,’ but because, 
having both an unusual command of his own 
experience and an unusual capacity for symbolising 
and evoking it, he creates new meanings which are not 
to be found in Taylor's Plotinus, or anywhere except 
in the poems of William Blake. Miss Raine seems 
to admire not the poet but the author of ‘essay(s) in 
mythological composition’ (p. 46). I can only say: 

Both read the Bible day & night, 

But thou read’st black where I read white. 

As to the later poetry: may I suggest (though very 
fentatively) to Miss Raine, that one explanation of 
Blake’s development is that he came to find visual art 
a more satisfactory medium than words. 

I am afraid Professor Empson has not quite grasped 
what the dispute is about. He thinks he is defending 
Miss Raine by saying that ‘with Blake’s method of 
making a book, you can’t be sure of the date on his 
title-page.’ But it was Miss Raine, not I, who set such 
store by ‘the date on the title-page’ of Songs of 
Experience. 

Sir Geoffrey Keynes answers my query about his 
dating of ‘Song 2nd by a Young Shepherd’ by refer- 
ring me to his note in his new edition (on p. 885, not 
Pp. 884 as he states). The note in question is as fol- 
lows: 

These three poems were found written, but not 
in Blake’s hand, on the fly-leaves of a copy of the 
Poetical Sketches, which had belonged to Mrs. 
Flaxman. This MS was copied by me and 
described in Notes and Queries, 24 September, 
1910. 

‘Song 2nd by a Young Shepherd’: this poem is 
another version, probably earlier, of the “Laugh- 
ing Song’ in the Songs of Innocence, for which 
see p. 124. 

On looking up the article in Notes and Queries 
referred to by Sir Geoffrey, 1 found the statement 
(which I quoted in my review) that the poem is found 
in a copy of Poetical Sketches inscribed ‘from Mrs. 
Flaxman, May 13, 1784.’ It will be remarked. that 
Sir Geoffrey’s note (which I have given above in full) 
does not mention his present view that the poem was 
copied in after May, 1784. His dating of it in Notes 
and Queries, and his dating ‘about 1787’ in his new 
edition, seemed on the face of it contradictory, and 
his note did nothing to remove the contradietion. 

I am puzzled by Sir Geoffrey's referring me to his 
‘express statement’ that ‘although the poem is written 
on the fly-leaf of a copy of Poetical Sketches, it is 
not in Blake’s hand’—as if this were enough to show 
the impossibility of the early dating. But if the poem 
existed in May, 1784, then the statement that it was 
‘composed about 1787’ is wrong; and whether or not 
the transcript is in Blake’s holograph is irrelevant 
(not that I ever said it was in Blake’s holograph!). 

But of course I am glad to withdraw the remark 
that ‘Sir Geoffrey Keynes seems to have made a 
mistake,” since it mow appears that he has reasons 
(though he gives them neither in his note nor in his 
letter to the Spectator) for dating the poem ‘about 
1787.’ 

And I should like to add that I am sorry I allowed 
a general complimentary reference to his new edition 
to be left out, in the process of shortening my review. 
The result is that, as he points out, this minor cavil 
was my only acknowledgment of his most welcome 
and splendid volume. I can only say that I thought 
(and still do think) that anyone interested enough in 
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Blake to read my article would not need to be 
reminded of the immense debt of gratitude which all 
lovers of Blake owe Sir Geoffrey for his patient and 
arduous labours over all these years.—Yours faith- 
fully, W. W. ROBSON 
Lincoln College, Oxford 


BRITONS 


Sir,—Twenty-five years ago I began an association 
with an American newspaper that has happily con- 
tinued ever since. From the first I was determined to 
do whatever an individual could to eradicate two 
particular Americanisms, ‘Britishers’ and ‘Laborites’ 
(the latter are members of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party). 

Infiltrating into America and securing a minor 
editorship I was able, in one paper at least, to substi- 
tute ‘Britons’ for ‘Britishers.’ The customary objection 
was made that the only possible Britons are Ancient 
Britons, but experience suggests this is untrue. 
Readers have come to accept Britons as modern 
inhabitants of the British Isles. If at first they had a 
woad problem they have quickly overcome it. 

As to ‘Laborites,’ I must confess failure. I do not 
use the word myself. But everyone else on the paper 
does. I have been unable to convince them that there 
is any substitute. Is there? Yours faithfully, 

JOHN ALLAN MAY 
London, WC2 


AN ANATOMY OF HYSTERIA 

Sir,—Professor Eysenck, of the Institute of Psy- 
chiatry, University of London, has sent me the 
following letter, which I have his permission to 
quote: 

I think your question has a relatively simple 
answer. By definition, Conservatives want to 
conserve old established values and deeply re- 
sent any attack on this, going to the extents 
you mention. Equally by definition, reformers 
do not have such deep-rooted traditional values 
which may take on the appearance of being 
sacrosanct, Conversely, assassinations have 
always been the prerogative of the Left for 
quite obvious reasons, 

—Yours faithfully, 
BRYAN MAGEE 
Oxford and Cambridge University Club, 
Pall Mall, SW1 


CELTS AND GOVERNMENT 


Sir,—No doubt Lord Attlee will be surprised to learn 
that he was apprenticed to the art of government 
under Conservative auspices during the war. Accord- 
ing to Robert Blake that was the case. However, I am 
not so much at odds with Mr. Blake for that little 
joke; what prompts me to write to you, sir, is this 
statement of Mr. Blake’s: ‘He [Attlee] had a majority, 
a policy, and, not being Celtic, a clear mind.’ 

Well now, to resort to a stock answer to silly stafe- 
ments like these; what about Mr. Bevan, a Celt of 
the Celts? Is his mind not clear? Or Mr. Macleod, 
a member of the present Government, or W. S. Mor- 
rison (a Gaelic-speaker to boot), or James Griffiths, 
or the late David Lloyd George? Every one of them 
bemused; all in a mental fog? 

The funny part of it is that Ramsay MacDonald 
was not a Celt. Lossiemouth is not in the Highlands 
of Scotland.—Yours faithfully, 

A. M. MACLEAN 
5 Queen's Crescent, Glasgow 


THE POLITICS OF ENVY 


Sir,—What a remarkable mind Mr. Curran has! In 
his article ‘The Politics of Envy’ he analyses with 
some shrewdness the social climate of envy and 
jealousy and discontent. Much of what he says is 
true; there is this sense of envy and of the severely 
restricted mental vision which goes with it. But the 
essence of Mr. Curran’s article is that this is a new 
phenomenon and to prove it he says at the end of 
the article, ‘The unsolved problem for the Con- 
servative Party is how to re-establish in Britain the 
envy-free climate of a free society.’ 

When did this envy-free climate exist other than in 
the nostalgic reminiscings of Conservative minds? 
Does Mr. Curran regard the prewar years, those years 
between the two great wars, as envy-free? Does he 
regard the Conservative Party with its innate capacity 
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for trifling and fiddling and footling away the valuable 
hours as likely to usher in a splendid new age? Does 
he think that the manipulation of the economy, the 
financial juggling, could re-establish anything other 
than a parody of true community life? 

The problem for Britain is the establishment the 
ereation—not the re-establishment, the re-creation— 
of a truly free society. I suggest this will come only 
when the roots are bared, when the rewards for good 
work, for good citizenship or even for industrial 
efficiency are not simply ‘money without place’—the 
cheap, condescending sop of the Conservative Party 
—but recognition and respect, and the deep sense of 
usefulness which these things can give. Together with 
the freedom to move in any society these things could 
bring about the social prosperity which this country 
has never known, irrespective of the prevailing 
material prosperity. 

It is unlikely, probably extremely unlikely, thag 
such social content will come about under either 
Conservative or Socialist governments. Smugness and 
hypocrisy and a concern for material things, an un- 
yielding impersonality of the ‘Nineteen Eighty-Four 
type perhaps, but hardly anything else.—Yours faith- 
fully, FRANK TURNER 
Holly Cottage, Eaton-on-Tern, Shropshire 


ON-THE-SPOTNIK 


Sir,—For the new Strix long-range weapon to be 
effective the gunner would have to be quite sure 
that his singular enemy was exactly ‘on the spotnik.’ 
He couldn’t do that. But, in the same way that every- 
body’s fingerprints are different, so everybody’s scent 
is different. Every dog knows that. Now if Strix 
could embody this individual scent idea in his new 
contraption the tracer bullet would complete its 
joyous job whether the enemy was ‘on the spotnik’ 
or off it—Yours faithfully, L. E. S. LEESB 
Herne Hill 


TINKERING WITH HISTORY 


Sir,—Contrary to what Mr. Watkins writes, my re 
view of Professor Popper’s Poverty of Historicism 
contained no ‘unpleasant innuendoes.’ When I said, 
of Professor Popper's argument, that ‘we seem to 
have heard most of it before,’ I had in mind the 
works of such writers as Sir Isaiah Berlin, M. 
Raymond Aron and Professor Michael Oakeshott. 
I did not, of course, suggest that Professor Popper 
had pilfered their arguments, only that the dissemina- 
tion of their views had lessened the impact of Pro- 
fessor Popper’s book. Nor is there one word of 
truth in Mr. Watkins’s statement that I insinuated 
that the only thing which can put our society right 
is some revolutionary upheaval. The real alternative 
(as any reader of Professor Popper’s book, save 
apparently Mr. Watkins, will perceive) is between 
planning, which may be profoundly conservative and 
anti-revolutionary in purpose and direction, and 
what Professor Popper himself calls ‘piecemeal 
tinkering.’ In the sense that he puts his money on 
the latter rather than on the former, it is possibly 
correct to describe Professor Popper as a ‘philosophi- 
cal radial’; but I should have doubted whether it 
was very flattering, in 1957, to confer upon him a 
title so reminiscent of 1857. Nevertheless, 1 think 
Mr. Watkins does put his finger on an important 
point here. What Professor Popper has to offer is, 
indeed, a nineteenth-century brand of radical 
liberalism, which modern conservatism (to say 
nothing of modern Left-wing thought) has long ago 
outgrown, because (to use Mr. Watkins’s favourite 
expression) it is ‘practically inadequate’ for the needs 
of the complex society in which we live.—Yours 
faithfully, GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
London, NW3 


SAFETY HELMETS 

Sin,—Your correspondents are right to suggest that 
it should be made compulsory for motor-cyclists to 
wear crash helmets, but a regulation in these terms 
alone would not be enough. In inquest after inquest 
it has been found that the deceased motor-cyclist was 
wearing a crash helmet at the time of the accident, 
but that as it was made of disguised papier miché of 
some similar substance it had afforded no protection 
whatsoever.—Y ours faithfully, R. E, KITCHING 


4 Ashfield, Wetherby, Yorkshire 
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Contemporary Arts 


The Heroes 


A A 29%, The Rape of the Belt. By Benn 
Sone AA, bas Levy. (Piccadilly.}—Dinner with 
°°$6 the Family. By Jean Anouilh. 


er) 
(New.) 
yy W& Zeus: I say, Polly, what about a 
stiff nectar before lunch? 
) ead APOLLO: Not a bad idea, old 
boy; not your usual poison though. 
“Pit a stiff neck tae a stiff corpse’ as we say down 
in Delos. 

And so on, and so on. I do not wish to imply 
that Benn Levy’s methods are as crude as this, 
but all comic plays about the Greek gods and 
heroes are constructed on this principle and The 
Rape of the Belt is no exception. The trouble is 
that the poor old things are such sitters for satire. 
They have just enough pomposities to make them 
tempting targets and too little importance for any- 
one to be offended if they are hit. It was a different 
matter when Homer or Euripides mocked their 
adulteries and peculations—it all mattered dread- 
fully, the laughs were defiant and sacrilegious. But 
nowadays when Olympus sounds most like a film 
company and Themiscyra like a scrubbing pow- 
der, the whole business has become too easy, and 
at the same time pointless—the laughs are affec- 
tionate but pitying, a little self-satisfied. 

Mr. Levy has taken as his text the ninffY labour 
of Hercules (or Herakles as he is called in U- 
circles). This, as every schoolboy used to know, is 
the adventure of The Girdle of Hippolyta, Queen 
of the Amazons, but Mr. Levy’s version of the 
story differs from the original in several important 
respects. Theseus and MHerakles arrive at 
Themiscyra breathing chivalrous fire and slaugh- 
ter to find that the famous Amazons are peaceable 
creatures given, admittedly, to killing their male 
babies and shutting up their menfolk (what are 
left of them) in a stud farm, but quite unprepared 
to fight except with straightforward female 
‘weapons, and equally unprepared to relinquish the 
girdle. 

For two acts orthodox methods are quite 
enough to defend the belt, for the two htlking 
bullies fall in love with the queen and her tricksy 
sister; it is only when Hera (who has been watch- 
ing the proceedings with her husband and taking 
barbed bets on the result) takes a hand and stirs 
the Amazons to martial preparations that things 
begin to go awry. Force provokes force and the 
girdle goes to the victors. This is a tale with a 
moral no doubt exemplary at the time of the 
NATO meeting; it is also mildly witty and 
pleasantly sophisticated. None the less one cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Levy might have raised a 
more amusing and even more edifying play on 
slightly less cultivated soil. 

His actors play, as they should, with great light- 
tiess of heart. John Clements in an enormous pair 
of buskins has sufficient inches but, one suspects, 
a great deal too much intelligence, for Herakles. 
Richard Attenborough suits his actions with great 
adroitness to Herakles’s rather unkind description 
of Theseus as ‘that little toad.” Kay Hammond 
and Constance Cummings as the two queens are 
delicious; Miss Hammond at her most outrageous 
is a flirtatious tease, Miss Cummings an angel of 
Zracious goodness. 

One spends most of Dinner with the Family 


wondering when the blow is going to fall. Two 
acts tick away and still innocence remains un- 
defiled, there is still the chance that the young hero 
will escape the taint of his riches, still the hope 
that everyone will live happily ever after. Can this 
really be Anouilh? It can; and the blow never 
falls. This is a very early piéce rose, in which all 
the later brilliance may be drunk, as it were, in 
its unfermented state; the first act indeed, in which 
the hero sets the stage for a gigantic hoax of his 
girl, is the most intoxicating, 100 proof Anouilh 
we have yet sampled, but bitterness never really 
intrudes. The Oxford Playhouse Company, under 
Frank Hauser, do not rise to great heights even 
with the considerable imported talents of Jill 
Bennett and John Justin in the main parts. Never- 
theless, the first magical act is not to be missed. 

DAVID WATT 


No Sea Change 


Barnacle Bill. (Empire.)—Danger- 
ous Exile. (Odeon, Leicester 
Square.) — The Sad Sack. 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.) 

Barnacle Bill is, to be frank, a big 

flop, but it is rather hard to see 

why. On paper is sounds fine (a T. E. B. Clarke 
script, an Alec Guinness performance, Charles 

Frend’s direction), 4 comedy in the old Ealing 

manner with the very best of the old ingredients. 

Add an amusing idea to start off with (old sea dog 

who gets seasick every time he so much as looks at 

a wave), and it sounds like having everything. Per- 

haps that is really the trouble—stuffed pains- 

takingly in it is pretty well everything that went 
well in past comedies of the kind. Remember Alec 

Guinness playing seven cousins in Kind Hearts 

and Coronets?—it seems to be saying, with an 

outsize nudge in the ribs. Well, here he is again, 
as all six of his naval ancestors and the modern 
hero. Remember the Gothick cars and boats and 
trains that proved such a fertile source of senti- 

ment and fun in the old days? Well, here’s a 

Victorian pier, all wrought-iron curlicues and 

livened by such contemporary additions as teen- 

agers and rock ’n’ roll. Remember how a bit of 

Pimlico turned into foreign territory? Well, turn 

the pier into a ship, register it at Lloyds, cut the 

few planks that join it to the mainland and treat it 
as if it’s afloat! The possibilities are endless but 
the heart—or something, call it what you like— 
seems to have gone out of it. Alec Guinness is 
impeccable, but even he seems to lack the warmth 
that would make us care. But it is worth seeing for 

a sight of him rocking ’n’ rolling, as exquisite a 

bit of staid fooling as we have had since A King 

in New York. 

Dangerous Exile takes us straight back to the 
old Gainsborough days of wicked ladies and men 
in grey, being historical nonsense plushly pre- 
sented, with handsome scenery, elaborate cos- 
tumes, a race-and-rescue ending like that of a 
routine Western involving some strapping main 
players and rollicking fun for the extras, a pinch 
of sadism and rather more than a pinch of 
décolletage. Based on a novel by that ingenious 
solver of historical puzzles, Vaughan Wilkins, it 
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sets out to tell us what happened to the little 

in the Temple, Louis XVII, who was pursued, it 
appears, by spies and enemies of all sizes and 
shapes from Keith Michell to Finlay Currie, and 
rescued, with the help of a balloon and a Priest's 
hiding hole, by Louis Jourdan and Belinda Lee, 
Redeemed by the beautiful shots of dawn and 
night-time on long stretches of beach; and b 
Martita Hunt as an autocratic bedridden old lady 
about three sizes too large for her Surroundings, 
Director: Brian Desmond Hurst. 

The Sad Sack stars Jerry Lewis, of whom one 
has nightmarish memories in partnership with 
Dean Martin, but who is now on his own and very 
much improved by it. With the sorrowful blood. 
hound face of a younger, handsomer Fernandel, 
he gave this rather limp film about the dim-witted 
private a certain comic point. Director: George 
Marshall. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


_ Squares and Roundheads 


A CERTAIN kind of painting and 
sculpture is being practised in 
England at the moment which isa 
little awkward and uncouth in the 
degree to which vision and techri- 

<A cal performance are integrated; it 
frequently betrays a fine impatience at the idea of 
making an easily seductive art-object, whilst the 
progress of its practitioners is often slow and in- 
clined to clumsiness. But it has a convincing pace 
and energy of its own, it is richly human in 
implication, it has an almost ruthless authenticity 
which belongs specifically to this country and I 
like it all, enormously. Names that come to mind 
include Alan Davie, Peter Lanyon and Keith 
Vaughan among the painters, and Bernard 
Meadows and Kenneth Armitage as two of the 
most apt sculptural practitioners. Davie is what 
you might call the best abstract-metaphysical 
artist of the postwar years, a titan among the rest; 
Lanyon is our most poetic and forceful landscape 
painter; Vaughan is plodding on with his own 
personal image of figures in landscapes—man on 
the earth, subject to every kind of pressure and 
tension, but still stoically there—and Meadows 
and Armitage are striving to cut away the dead 
wood from sculpture, academic and otherwise, 
and revitalise the medium. 


Both the spiritual content and physical presence 
of the work of these artists spring from their own 
native roots: they have learned from all kinds of 
sources but their pictures and sculpture are 
peculiar to England. I do not know how their 
work would look at that meaningless farrago, the 
Venice Biennale, or if the insular French would 
think much of it; but this does not interest me: 
their work is of tremendous importance within 
the English framework and should be cherished. 
To this company I would add the name of Robert 
Colquhoun, whose exhibition at the Parton Gal- 
lery (34 Greek Street, W1) brings back to Lon- 
don one of the truest and weightiest gifts in British 
painting. This show of new drawings is deeply 
impressive. His powers of draughtsmanship have 
consolidated and expanded: the old bite and 
attack is still present but there are hints of 3 
breakaway from what in earlier years threatened 
to become a stylistic strait jacket. He has, how 
ever, in common with the artists mentioned above, 
resisted the temptation to churn out glistening set- 
pieces in the latest international do-it-yourself 
style and whilst deriving originally from northem 
European expressionist painters his manner @ 
what he has to express with it comes from his owa 
country and light and soil. His work is Celtic, aad 
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in Celtic art—painting, literature or music—you 
always get an odd friction between the North and 
the South. Its main strength, in some ways: that 
old Celtic twilight is dazzlingly illuminated from 
time to time by thunderflashes of southern 
exuberance and warmth. Colquhoun’s acrid, 
grinding viewpoint is still narrow, he is still hold- 
ing too much in reserve, but he has gained in 
authority and his future explorations will be of 
immense interest. ; 

I wonder how many of the artists participating 
in Lawrence Alloway’s ably selected exhibition of 
British abstract art, Dimensions, at the O’Hana 
Gallery, can possibly develop along personal, 
compulsive and genuine paths? This is an engros- 
sing show containing much good work; but too 
much of it belongs on one side to that theoretical, 
constructivist, wildly out-of-date school of naive 
English commentators who seem to have just dis- 
covered Malevich, Domela, Mondrian and others; 
and on the other to that equally naive group of 
disorientated painters for whom Pollock acted as 
a detonator. 

I remember Pollock describing to me his early 
physical environment, his time in Mexico and the 
kindling of his imagination by Navaho Indian 
sand painting, a ritualistic, ephemeral art made 
of coloured sands poured on the ground from the 
hands of the artist. He spoke movingly and con- 
vincingly. Later, I saw the Navaho Indian work 
for myself. I can see its significance for Pollock 
but I cannot see its point when played around with 
by an enthusiastic simpleton in Earls Court. Too 
many of the works in Dimensions remind me of 
some happy square clapping his hands in time to 
the music but way, way off the beat. 


BRYAN ROBERTSON 





December Releases 


BACH 
Organ Recital 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor 

Prelude and Fugue in A minor 

Passa iia and Fugue in C minor 

Chorale Prelude, ‘Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland” 
Claire Coci, Organ of Cadet Chapel, USMA, 
West Point PL 





210 


MOZART 
Epistle Sonatas (complete) 


Eva Holderlin, organ; Siidwestfunk Chamber 
Orch., Baden-Baden, cond. Reinhardt PL 9980 


STRAVINSKY 

The Rite of Spring 

The Firebird Suite 

Siidwestfunk Orch., Baden-Baden, 


cond. Horenstein PL 10,430 


WAGNER 
Six Orchestral Excerpts 


from Tannhiiuser, Die Walkiire, Parsifal, 
Siegfried and Gétterdimmerung 


Wiirttemberg State Orchestra, 
cond. Perlea 


SOOU SA DUG” 
bad ed hd 


PL 10,130 
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Christmas Record List 


(RECORDING ComPaNIEs: D, Decca, 


& OL, Oiseau Lyre; R, RCA; 
t V, Vox). 
‘ OPERA AND BALLET: The latest 


Rigoletto (R, 2 records) has in 
Merrill, Bjérling and Roberta 
Peters a trio of principals as con- 
sistently good as on any version 
now available on LP. All the vocal virtues of 
Italian singing are there, and none of the vulgari- 
ties or exaggere’‘ons. With a fine orchestral 
performance under Perlea it is a strong recom- 
mendation—for all tastes. Purcell’s The Fairy 
Queen (OL, 3 records) is for more developed 
and kindly tastes only, on account not of Purcell’s 
music, which is sheer genius almost throughout, 
but of the rather homely native singing. Peter 
Pears and Trevor Anthony contribute actively to 
our pleasure, the rest are just good enough not 
to interfere with our enjoyment of the music. 
Complete Wagner operas still seem to make the 
recording companies nervous. Having given us a 
complete Gdétterdimmerung some time ago, 
Decca have been more cautious with Die 
Walkiire, and have made a start with Act 3 only, 
plus the Siegmund-Briinnhilde scene from Act 2 
(2 records). Edelmann as Wotan does not quite 
command our attention as spoilt Londoners have 
become accustomed to, but with Flagstad, Schech, 
Svanholm, and the Vienna Philharmonic under 
Solti, it is an instalment to whet our appetite for 
the work in full. Six of the best-known detachable 
orchestral fragments from Tannhduser, The Ring 
and Parsifal, conducted by Perlea (V) make a 
useful anthology for the faint-hearted Wagnerian, 
though the orchestral tone might be richer. The 
same conductor’s more curious collection of ten 
of Mozart’s opera overtures (V) is unexpectedly 
more successful. A recital of Mozart and 
Verdi operatic arias by Ezio Pinza (R) is worth 
the price for the magnificent Verdi side alone 
(Carlos, Boccanegra, Ernani, Nabucco, Vespri). 
On the Mozart side only the two Sarastro arias 
suit his voice completely, but he is well worth 
listening to throughout. Other theatre music, 
though we hardly think of it as such today, in- 
cludes Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream 
music, with two of the vocal pieces (D) pleasantly 
performed, if without distinction, and two dif- 





ferent combinations of Stravinsky’s three early . 


ballets—still hogging the market at the expense 
of the many he has written since. Having per- 
formed the remarkable feat of getting Horen- 
stein’s excellent performance of The Rite of 
Spring on to one side without any deterioration 
of recording quality even in the very last grooves, 
Vox have made less than the best use of it by 
putting on the other side the mere twenty minutes 
of the Firebird Suite. But since all other versions 
of The Rite take two sides, this is a handsome free 
gift, which, as there is little else to choose between 
the various versions available, makes this the first 
serious rival to Stravinsky’s own authoritative 
recording. The recent version of The Rite by 
Monteux with the Paris Conservatoire is now 
followed by Petrushka and Firebird together (R), 
which may be added to the recommended list 
CONCERTOS: The Rubinstein album of Beet- 
hoven’s piano concertos (R, 5 records, not avail- 
able separately) has much to be said for it. Finding 
the best version of each concerto, or rather the 
version most to one’s taste, is a difficult and 
lengthy business. The convenience of a ‘uniform 
edition’ of reliable excellence like this almost out- 
weighs the possible loss on individual perfor- 
mances. In this set I did not often find again the 
note of magic of the opening of No. 1, and on 


my machine the recording seemed some way 

of ideal, but there are many things of great beauty 
in it, and none that bore or displease. Two ney 
versions of Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, by 
Heifetz (R) and Campoli (D), both technically 
brilliant, both leave something to be desing 
emotionally. Campoli gives more pleasure in 
Saint-Saéns’s Third Concerto and Kreisler; 
arrangement of Paganini’s in E flat, combined 
one record (D). In Mozart’s Clarinet Cop. 
certo, backed by the Clarinet Quintet, Benny 
Goodman brings a similar richness of tone ang 
mastery of technique to a performance at the 
opposite extreme in style, serenely expressive and 
pure in its phrasing (R). Less popular in ap 
but by no means the mere scholar-collector’s item 
that they might be thought, are 18 Flute Con. 
certos by Vivaldi (V, 3 records), beautifully played 
by Gastone Tassinari. They are sometimes evey 
more startlingly original in invention than the 
more familiar violin concertos, and have ay 
amazing range, depth and force of expression, 
which does not fall off in effect even when you 
have listened to six of them in a row. Vox have 
also now issued separately, on one record, the 
four violin concertos known as The Seasons, from 
their splendid complete edition of Vivaldi’s 12 
Concertos, op. 8. 

Gay VIENNA AND BEYOND: Under the title 
Vienna, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under 
Reiner, play the Rosenkavalier waltzes, Invitation 
to the Dance, and Johann with a nice blend of 
sentiment and virtuosity (R). A pair of Mozart 
Serenades (Posthorn and Notturna) recorded 
under Remoortel (V) call to mind Auden’s picture 
of our grotesque attentiveness, head in score, to 
every trifling note of entertainment music Mozart 
wrote. There is something of the same absurdity 
about two brilliant players recording Brahms’ 
Hungarian Dances for piano duet (V), which we 
should do better to be knocking out ourselves, 
however badly. More justified, though musically 
less good than their earlier record, is a second 
selection from the repertory of the Hungarian 
State Folk Ensemble, under the title Soiré 


Tzigane (V, 10-inch). Lively performances under 4 


Perlea of Smetana’s Vitava, Dvorak’s Scherwo 
Capriccioso, Kodaly’s Dances of Galdnta and 
Enesco’s Rumanian Rhapsody No. I (V) provide 
an enjoyable demonstration of a variety of East 
European national idioms. So does the Endres 
String Quartet’s playing of Smetana No. 1 and 
Borodin No. 2 (V), the national characteristics 
of which they bring out strongly. One of the 
talented minor exponents of Russian nationalism, 
Lyadov, is attractively represented by the three 
popular orchestral pictures and his Eight Russian 
Folksongs, with Casella’s brilliant orchestration 
of Balakirev’s Jslamey thrown in (V). Tchaikov 
sky’s Serenade for Strings, in company with 
Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro and Barber's 
Adagio, receives a legitimately showy perfor 
mance by the Boston Symphony under Munch 
(R), and Sir Adrian Boult with the LPO reveals 
unsuspected sympathies in a fine performance of 
Rachmaninov’s Second Symphony (R). 

COLIN MASON 


— 





The Spectator 
DECEMBER 22, 1832 


A CLERK being asked to voie for Mr. BABBAGE, é 
clined, on the ground that he was the inventor of the 
Calculating-engine, which might hurt the interests of 
clerks, by doing their work!!! This gentleman would 
be a dangerous visitor of our large manufactories 
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Crying in the Wilderness 


‘ H, sun, beaches, and the islands in the path 
O% the trade winds, youth whose memory 
drives one to despair.’ Camus puts the words into 
the mouth of his tormented and tormenting Jean- 
Baptiste Clamence, that explorer of hell whose 
fearful monologue is the whole substance of The 
Fall, but the lyrical cry of longing for a vanished 
intensity of physical existence is unmistakably 
his own. Time and again throughout his work 
the note is heard. That on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the terrible awareness of suffering, 
separation, cruelty, guilt and madness. ‘Do you 
know,’ says Jean-Baptiste, ‘what has become of 
one of the houses in this city that lodged Des- 
cartes? A lunatic asylum. Yes, it’s general 
delirium, and persecution.’ 

Regarded from this side of the Channel at any 
rate, where the classical concept of measure has 
been far more effectively realised in the creation 
of a reasonable polity than either Camus or his 
French critics seem to know, he is one of the 
very few writers of today who can scale the 
intellectual heights and plumb the emotional 
depths without succumbing finally to either vertigo 
or despair. Mr. Philip Thody’s close study* of his 
writing composes a sympathetic portrait of an 
artist for whom man the individual creature is 
still “the measure, of an_ intellectual who 
realises how much moredifficult it is merely to 
sustain ordinary human life in decency_and 
respect-than—te-proctaim utopias of one sort or 
another, whether’ in the ldlebe os in the sky. 


* * * 


In the cast of much of his thought as in the 
central rigour and hardness of much of his 
writing, Camus is very much a southerner; be- 
tween his eyes and the object there is not much 
mistiness interposed (although, of course, he well 
understands that northern romanticism which has 
been reaping grim fruits in the excesses of this 
century); and he knows that for man to be at 
home in this world and to stay at home in it 
he must keep nervously alive his sense of balance 
and tension and resolutely turn away from the 
temptation of extremes. As a liberal humanist 
(a dirty phrase not only among French in- 
tellectuals) he pushes against the twin currents 
always ready to sweep off the poor benighted 
and exhausted intellectual into the witlessness 
of mere religiosity or the heartlessness of totali- 
tarian politics. He feels for his fellow human 
creatures in the here and now, and yet as a 
writer he stands alone—and that is as it should 
be, for has not an artist to make his own dis- 
coveries and prove their reality upon his own 
pulse? His concept of revolt has been circum- 
scribed by his acceptance of limits, without 
which, whatever the direction of the protest, 
chaos must come again; and his explorations of 





* ALBERT CAMuUS: A STUDY OF HIS WorK. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 18s.) 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


l'absurde have not always led him into absurdity. 
Clearly some of our own aspirant novelist- 
philosophers—judging from recent variations in 
fiction and otherwise upon the theme of the 
human condition—might have benefited from a 
more diligent study of Camus’s actual work be- 
fore setting up in business for themselves in the 
preposterous, pragmatical pig of a world on this 
side of the Channel. Mr. Thody puts it with ad- 
mirable simplicity when he says that by revolt 
Camus meant a movement ‘to protect the indi- 
vidual against the absurd and the irrational, and 
to preserve something which he found infinitely 
valuable, human life as it naturally is.” As for 
literature, he has come to regard it not so much 
as a means of protesting against life, but of pro- 
ceeding towards a deeper understanding of it. 
(Hence his preference for Tolstoy over Dostoiev- 
sky, a choice in which some of our own in- 
tellectuals can no doubt smell out sentimentality.) 


This study carefully and painstakingly dis- 
tinguishes Camus'’s position from that of the other 
mandarins with whom he was once grouped, but 
it would have benefited from a more expansive 
treatment- -at any rate in the eyes of the British 
reader who cannot but look with awe if not out- 
right bemusement at the terms on which literary 
and philosophical arguments are conducted in 
France and which are often held up to us by some 
of our more feverish Francophiles as an example 
of the superior state of affairs on the other side 
of the water. The great break with the chief 
mandarin Jean-Paul Sartre came with Camus’s 
publication of The Rebel, in which, turning quite 
away from the nihilism implicit in earlier works, 
he spoke in favour of limits and values which 
the intellectual Left did not appreciate (it was 
even alleged by Communists that he had been 
paid by America to write as he did) but which 
showed that he could live through ‘nihilism, con- 
tradiction, violence and the yearning for destruc- 
tion’ without having his humanism irremediably 
damaged. All this, as Mr. Thody says, may be 
puzzling to those in Britain who are sustained 
more or less by a traditional morality with or 
without supernatural sanction. Karamazov’s ‘If 
God does not exist, then everything is permitted’ 
has never quite struck the convincing note here. 
Mr. Thody illustrates Camus’s attitude as ex- 
pressed in The Rebel with the anecdote about the 
Englishman and the nihilist. ‘“My liberty is 
absolute,” claimed the nihilist. “There is no value 
at all to prevent me from punching you on the 
nose if I wish to do so.’ “Oh yes there is,” re- 
plied the Englishman. “Your liberty ends where 
my nose begins.” ’ The smoky arguments with 
Sartre and Breton and others were obscure 
enough to be sure, but a fuller account of them 
here would have illustrated more strikingly just 


how abjectly so much of French thought lies 
down before the abstract monsters that have been 
bidding fair to devour us all, clever and silly alike. 

However, it is not Camus the polemicist who 
interests us most keenly in our empirical island, 
but rather the imaginative writer who has lived 
through defeat and despair, traversed the deserts 
of abstraction and retained natural humility 
enough to preserve him from absolutist siren- 
songs. The Fall is not only an imaginative tour de 
force but also a powerful answer to those who 
had thought that Camus’s creative force was 
spent. And if The Rebel had led some to see a 
growing Christian influence on him, and even a 
coming conversion, how that suspicion must have 
been reinforced by the profound religious feeling 
permeating every page of The Fail, that mar- 
vellously ambiguous, multifariously suggestive 
and disturbing work whose boldness of execution 
justifies the epigraph from Lermontov : 

Some were dreadfully insulted, and quite 
seriously, to have held up as a model such an 
immoral character as A Hero of Our Time; 
others shrewdly noticed that the author had 
portrayed himself and his acquaintances... . 
A Hero of Our Time, gentlemen, is in fact a 
portrait but not of an individual; it is the 
aggregate of the vices of our generation in their 
fullest expression. 


Whatever the book meant to the author, there is 
no doubt that it played most tellingly upon the 
unease lurking in the hearts of most of its 
readers. But Mr. Thody points out in a shrewd 
analysis that those who saw Camus falling back 
from the horrors he delineates into the protect- 
ing arms of Holy Mother Church may have been 
rejoicing prematurely; and it is certainly true 
that many critics, this reviewer among them, 
failed to take sufficient note of the irony which 
also informs The Fail. If, like Marlowe, he makes 
his puppet cry, ‘Why this is Hell, nor am I out 
of it, he uses him not only to concentrate man’s 
unworthiness and degradation, but also to stand 
for those who, having insisted too much upon the 
innocence of the creation, now ‘want to crush us 
with the feeling of our own guilt.” How well we 
know those Ancient Mariners! And so Mr. 
Thody offers us an interpretation by which The 
Fall is seen to satirise the belief in universal 
human wickedness, and to attack it as a weapon, 
like the Marxist-Hegelian theory of history, for 
enslaving men. Thus, by this reckoning, Camus 
still stands firm on his humanism. 

The interpretation is persuasive but, as Mr. 
Thody admits, not wholly satisfying. Would it 
not be simpler to allow both interpretations equal 
validity, for surely such contradictions are the 
very hallmark of the age? And is it not precisely 
such an ambiguity which makes Camus a writer 
of importance to us? 








The Riddle of a Sphinx 


The Fine and the Wicked: The Life and Times of Ouida. By Monica Stirling. (Gollancz, 21s.) 


LITERARY judgment is never so much at a loss as 
when confronted by extravagance of mind or 
language. Three notable examples are Disraeli, 
Ouida and Oscar Wilde. There is so much gaudy 
vulgarity, and such evident incapacity to check 
it, in all three of them that it is always difficult to 
believe that the over-writing and the foolery exist 
side by side with great literary merit. Of all such 
afflicted beings none remains more enigmatical 
than Ouida, probably because her case is the most 
extreme. in modern English letters. Her descrip- 
tion of ‘Beauty’ in Under Two Flags is hardly less 
absurd than what you are likely to find in the 
works of Amanda Ross, and. the story in which 
that gorgeous cavalryman figures is as grotesque 
as any nonsense of the old Elephant and Castle. 
How strange that this should be the production 
of a powerful mind! Criticism is continually 
hampered by the passion for tidiness. People don't 
like the idea that wild melodrama and fantastic 
snobbery can be aids to the expression of an 
acute observation of life. But that is what can 
happen in the world of letters. 

Ouida’s real name was Louise Ramée, which she 
heightened to Louise de la Ramée. Her mother 
was of the English middle class, her unstable and 
unfaithful father was a mystery man and as such 
probably influenced much of his daughter’s fic- 
tion. Nothing seems knowable about him except 
that he was French and a Bonapartist spy. She was 
brought up in the provincial society of Bury St. 
Edmunds from which she was determined to 
escape and (needless to say) very soon did. As 
her life is traced after deep and masterly research 
by Miss Monica Stirling her essential amiability 
appears in the fact that the passion to escape 
meant no form of family renunciation: she pre- 
served a fond memory of her neglectful father and 
ardently loved her mother, with whom she lived 
till death separated them. Ouida died in 1908, an 
enigma then as now. 

It is arguable that Ouida set off on the wrong 
foot in her writing and never could change step 
to the right foot. A Village Commune shows how 
little she was dependent on tosh and tinsel for 
her effects (melodramatic as she always was), and 
Miss Stirling suggests that an unhappy love affair 
when she was thirty caused a terrible upheaval in 
her being such as prevented her striking free of 
her peculiarities. I think Ouida was a bit mad in 
any case, but Miss Stirling’s argument convinces 
me all the same. There is an outside chance that 
with needed psychological appeasement she might 
have turned into something more than a fascinat- 
ing writer: into a great one. If you find this 
excessively improbable then buy Miss Stirling's 
book and read her quotations from her heroine. 
They do not only show an astonishing and deep 
power of observation—we know that Ouida had 
that—but they show the profounder, and what 
may be called (at some risk of sounding Victorian 
in the bad sense) the more respectable kind of 
worldly wisdom. She had one very rare intellectual 
distinction. Writers are notoriously inept politi- 
cians, morbidly liable to the fashion of the 
moment and inclined to cut sentimental, exhibi- 
tionist and ultimately embarrassing figures. Well, 
read the quotations from Ouida on political 
matters in this book and ask yourself if she did 
not see far beyond most politicians of her day. I 
find it impossible to resist the impression that— 
however manqué—she was a person of genius. 

The research in Miss Stirling’s book is thorough 
and, except for a recently demolished opinion on 
athe Tichborne case, accurate. But the mention of 





the Tichborne case brings the main fault forward. 
Ouida had nothing to do with the Tichborne case, 
nor with the composition of Cavalleria Rusticana, 
nor with numerous recent films, nor with a great 
lot of other matters which Miss Stirling thrusts 
upon her readers. She seems unaware of Voltaire’s 
utterance, ‘L’art d’ennuyer c’est de tout dire.’ She 
seems determined that not one jotting from her 
voluminous notebooks shall be wasted. The faults 
of over-emphasis and over-painting of back- 
ground are extreme. They are'so extreme, indeed, 
that they would have been fatal to a lesser book, 
but this is not a lesser book for it tells what can 
be known of the truth about an important master 
of our language, and a person of perhaps great 
and certainly valiant mind. | CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Civilised Guide 


The Painted Caves. By Geoffrey Grigson. (Phoenix 
House, 30s.) 

IT is now nearly eighty years since Marcellino de 
Sautuola’s little daughter discovered the great 
polychrome paintings at Altamira and so dis- 
covered Upper Paleolithic cave art: and it is over 
half a century since the archzologists, incredulous 
of Altamira but persuaded by Pair-non-Pair and La 
Mouthe, decided that Paleolithic cave art was all 
right. In 1901 Cartailhac wrote his Mea culpa d’un 
sceptique and the following year took the young 
Abbé Breuil to see Altamira. Since then we have 
had a succession of discoveries and the names of 
the great caves are now household words among 
all interested in the beginnings of art. Yet, while 
individual sites have been published and general 
accounts of Palzolithic art written, of which the 
Abbé Breuil’s Four Hundred Centuries of Cave 
Art and Graziosi’s L’Arte dell’ Antica Eta della 
Pietra are the most recent, most comprehensive 
and authoritative, no one has to date given us a 
guide book to the painted caves. Such a book is 
badly needed—a book which tells us how to get 
to them, where they are, what to see when we get 
there and where we can find a meal, a glass of 
wine and a bed in the neighbourhood. 

At first glance Mr. Grigson’s book might be 
thought to fulfil this need, and indeed in many 
ways it does. He has visited most of the sites in 
Spain and France, has good, clear maps and 
descriptions of the caves themselves, often with 
most helpful sketch-maps. But this book is not, and 
was not intended to be, a general guide to the 
painted caves; this is a personal book describing 
the author’s own travels to the south of France 
and the north of Spain. We see the country and 
the people and the caves through Grtigson’s eyes; 
enjoying the andouillettes he cooked on his stove 
under the poplars by Lascaux, disagreeing with his 
description of Ingres at Montauban as a ‘cold, 
correct, refined, castrated, and conceited master,’ 
sensing the delight with which he quotes Zola’s 
description of Lourdes as ‘this spot of abomina- 
tion and perdition,’ and ending our tour with a 
delightful dinner of two dozen snails, trout, veal, 
cheese and peaches at Mas d’Azil. We learn that 
he found the art of Altamira over-ripe almost to 
degeneration, and that he thinks the paintings 
were not merely magical but ‘sacramental, indicat- 
ing all the life, all the raison d’étre, enjoyed by 
men but also by the animals they hunted (and 
worshipped?), to whom they were kin, and in 
whom that raison d’étre was most felt and 
recognised.” I am quoting from his account of 
Lascaux; a few pages later on he says: ‘Scratch 
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an archzologist . . . and you find under 
spinner of romance.’ Only archzologists? 

The truth is that there seems little new to a 
about Upper Palzolithic art, or that no one seemy 
to say anything new about it. This is not to 
that Grigson has given us an accurate and interest. 
ing book with good illustrations, and that I haye 
been delighted to follow him vicariously around 
and through the caves. The non-professional 
archeologist will not, however, find this an 
introduction to Palzolithic art, and will not even 
find here a list of books that could serve as an 
introduction to the archzological background 
essential to understand the art. On one aspect of 
Palzolithic studies, however, Grigson is unusually 
helpful: he prefaces his travels with a Study of 
the discovery of Palzolithic man and his art in the 
nineteenth century and is splendid on Buckland 
and, among others, Pengelly, whom he neatly 
describes as ‘like other Victorian scientists,’ pot. 
ting ‘facts into one black bag, beliefs into another’ 

He mentions Rouffignac and puts it on his map 
of caves in the Dordogne. He was not able to visit 
it, although it is now said that visits will soon be 
possible, and he says of it with moderation that 
‘the still disputed paintings were discovered ig 
1956.’ There is no room for dispute about one 
thing. According to the reports published last 
year and the facts stated in the Nougier-Robert 
book Rouffignac ou La Guerre des Mammouths 
published this year, the cave was discovered and 
the art apprehended for the first time on June 26, 
1956. On the other hand plate sixteen of Bernard 
Pierret’s Le Périgord Souterrain published at 
Montignac in 1953 shows very clearly the friez 
of rhinoceroses in what is now called the Galerie 
Henri Breuil. GLYN DANIEL 


Shot in the Arm 


The Way of the World. By ‘Peter Simple.’ (The 
Daily Telegraph, 5s.) 
THE Daily Telegraph, both before and after it 
swallowed the Morning Post, enjoyed for many 
years the reputation of being the dullest national 
newspaper in England. Reliable yes, readable 
hardly, and what we used to call ‘bourgeois’ all 
the way. When, therefore, Mr. Colin Welch was 
given the job two years ago of writing and editing 
a witty column of comment in the Telegraph four 
days a week, it was generally assumed that this was 
bound to be terribly unfunny. A few months later 
fone of his Left-wing colleagues said it was, im 
print: so great is the power of preconception over 
perception. In fact, like all such columns, it 
frequently fails. But as this collection shows, it is 
remarkable how often it succeeds. It is clear, too, 
that for the past year Mr. Welch has founda 
happy fellow contributor in Mr. Michael What 
ton. 

Satire, comment, parody, jokes, occasionally 
straight invective, it is something new in English 
journalism. A few of the characters, such as 
General Sir Frederick (‘Tiger’) Nidgett, late of 
the Army Tailoring Corps, are reminiscent of 
Beachcomber’s sustained figures of farce, but here 
they are used to make a sharp point: the General’s 
vast and futile military operation against 4 
deserted sheikdom was cruelly topical last yeast. 
At times there is a zany humour that recalls the 
‘Cruiskeen Lawn’ column in the Jrish Times. But 
the consistent political point of view gives 4 
unity to the collection that most humorous 
columns lack. If you hate the Welfare State, this 
is your book. If you uate people who hate the 
Welfare State, it will send a stimulating shot of 
adrenalin coursing through your veins. If you 
don’t care one way or the other, it will still make 
you laugh a lot. CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBOM 
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Ca A i A 


Emmanuel Shinwell 
writes in TRUTH 


of THE EMPLOYERS’ CHALLENGE 


By H. A. CLEGG and T. E. CHESTER 21s. net. 
... for all employers, union officials, shop stewards and members 
of trade unions, it is an essential part of their education. To 


ignore the facts and lessons contained in these pages might be 
fatal to our prospects of industrial peace in the years to come. 


Wage Policy and the 
Health Policy 


By H. A. CLEGG and T. E. CHESTER 25s. net. 


An interesting and original specialised contribution to the 
literature on wages.—The Financial Times. 

Highly recommended to any member interested in Whitleyism. 
—Association of Scientific Workers. 


The Condition of the Working 
Class in England 


By F. ENGELS 
A new translation by W. O. HENDERSON and W. H. CHALONER. 
In preparation, 25s. net. 


A Breviate of Parliamentary 
Papers, 1900-1916 


Edited by P. & G. FORD 
Royal 8vo. £4. 12s. 6d. net. 


49 Broad St. BASIL BLACKWELL Oxford 
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Fortnightly Service to and from 
CAPE TOWN . PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON - DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 


FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“City of Port Elizabeth” 
“City of Exeter’’ 

“City of Durban” 

“City of York”’ 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities, 
and perfection of detail 

Superb accommodation for 

100 passengers. 

Passages periodically available Ly cargo 
vesseis to Egypt, East Africa, India and 
Pakistan, also via Canada and the U.S.A. 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 


























Tree cheas ter Chinas with CONZANO... 





3 ‘Stat dink — a long ak — 





Turee Cinzano Vermouths for your Christmas choice — and three ways 
of enjoying each one ! From Italy — CINZANO BIANCO, the unique sv. ect 
White Vermouth with the fascinating aromatic flavour . . . and CINZANO 
RED, the traditional sweet dark Wm! “ 


fe 


Vermouth. From France—cINZANO 
DRY, the distinguished dry Vermouth 
made from finest French grapes. As 
a ‘straight’ drink, well chilled — as a 
long drink, with soda—or as a 
cocktail ingredient of refreshing 
character, each Cinzano Vermouth 
is equally exceptionally delicious. 
Enjoy a new pleasure—try CINZANO 
today. 

WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 


If anyone tells you that there’s nothing 
to choose between one brand of 
Vermouth and another, your sense of 
taste will tell you otherwise. The making 
of Vermouth, a wine which derives its 
special character from the addition of 
infusions of herbs and spices, is an art 
to which the House of Cinzano has 
devoted 140 years. While CINZANO 
BIANCO and CINZANO RED are produced 
in Italy, CINZANO DRY is made in France, 
for French grapes yield the best Dry 
Vermouth. Cinzano is the only producer 
exporting Sweet Vermouth from Italy 
and Dry Vermouth from France. So to 
enjoy Vermouth at its finest, just say 
CINZANO — BIANCO, OF DRY, OF RED. 













CINZANO BIANCO j 
17/6 large-size bottle; % 
$ size bottle 9/3 
CINZANO DRY FRENCH 
18/- large-size bottle; 
4 size bottle 9/6 
CINZANO RED 
17/6 large-size bottle; 
$ size bottle 9/3 


WMWAME Ly 








Sole importers for The United Kingdom: GKORDANO LIMITEC 





Early Modern Artists and Others 


Picasso. With an introduction by Fernanda Wittgens. (André Deutsch, 3 gns.) 

Van Gogh. With an introduction by Marco Valsecchi. (André Deutsch, 52s. 6d.) 

The Moderns and Their World. Introduction by Sir John Rothenstein. (Phoenix House, 30s.) 
Klee. By G. di San Lazzaro. (Thames and Hudson, 28s.) 

Rouault; Viaminck; Mir6. (Rockliff, 8s. 6d. each.) 

Young Artists of Promise. Chosen and introduced by Jack Beddington. 


RECENT years have seen the internationalising of 
art-book publishing, and all save one of these 
volumes come from the Continent. The reason is, 
of course, the need to find the largest possible 
market for the coloured illustrations which the 
public demand and which cost a lot of money to 
make. Usually one gets the colour plates one pays 
for, and it’s no surprise that the thirty-three van 
Goghs and the twenty Picassos reproduced in the 
expensive Italian-produced volumes are much 
superior as colour plates to anything offered by 
anyone else. In her introduction to the Picasso 
book, the late Fernanda Wittgens very properly 
hangs her words around the paintings, with excel- 
lent results. Valsecchi doesn’t do this, and in any 
case an introduction to van Gogh for Italian 
readers isn’t necessarily the best thing for English 
ones. I should have thought the English publishers 
would have been wise to commission a new intro- 
ductory essay. 

Phoenix House did this for The Moderns, and 
after reading so much translation-English it’s with 
relief and delight that one turns to Sir John 
Rothenstein, whose account of painting since 
Impressionism is lucid and fluently written. My 
only complaint would be that virtually no allow- 
ance is made for the developments of the last 
twenty years, so that, in one way, the book isn’t 





BOOK SOCIETY ALTERNATIVE 
NON-FICTION CHOICE 


The Pen & 
the Sword 


MICHAEL FOOT 


‘An exciting story excellently narrated . . . intensely 
dramatic.’ Observer ‘Mr. Foot gives us a Swift of flesh 
and blood.’ Evening Standard ‘Enthralling’ Spectator 
Illustrated 


30s net 


‘Magnificent’ Sunday Express 


The Habit 


of Loving 
DORIS LESSING 
‘With these stories | am no longer in any doubt what- 
soever that Mrs Lessing is one of the best writers in 


England.’ New Statesman ‘A born story teller.’ Man- 
chester Guardian ‘A very distinguished collection.’ 


Aspects of 
English History 


CLAUD COCKBURN 


‘Glorious parodies of consequential historical writing 
and leader-page thought.’ Daily Telegraph ‘irresistibly 
witty sketches.’ Times Literary Supplement ‘Mad, and 
dizzy, and funay.’ Truth 

15s net 


WMustrated by Michael ffolkes 
~o Gu emo ewe we ee ee 


MacGibbon and Kee 


(Studio Publications, 30s.) 


about the Moderns at all: it’s mostly about their 
grandfathers. I suppose the enormous public for 
which it is planned cannot yet be expected to have 
cultivated a taste for the successors of Picasso, 
Braque, Mondrian, Kandinsky, etc. Nevertheless, 
Sir John might have made it clearer that modern 
art didn’t die somewhere about 1940. Admittedly, 
he had to accept a selection of illustrations made 
(I would guess) in Switzerland, for which he 
pointedly disclaims responsibility. And well he 
might, as the choice is very odd, with nothing 
from Picasso between 1901 and 1920, only one 
Braque before 1926 and one Matisse before 1917, 
and altogether a strong bias towards the Central 
European and against the School of Paris. Some 
of the forty-eight colour plates are very poor, but 
what can you expect for thirty shillings? 

San Lazzaro’s Klee is the second volume of an 
enterprising internationally planned series that 
began with the Elgar-Maillard Picasso. Excel- 
lent value for money, these books are admirable 
popular versions of the standard type of art 
historical monograph on a painter’s work, with 
full critical apparatus of biography, bibliography 
and catalogue of principal works. (But finding 
many of my favourite Kiees absent from the 393 
illustrations I asked myself: how do you tell a 
major Klee from a minor one, since a!i 10,000 or 
so of this artist’s paintings are of much the same 
size and importance?) The text itself is broken 
up with black-and-white reproductions of draw- 
ings and coloured ones of paintings: the line of 
the former lacks bite, just as the latter tend to 
muzziness, but to improve this would no doubt 
greatly increase the book’s very mode price. 

San Lazzaro’s commentary is unev<., in parts 
it’s excellent, as in his balanced account of Klee’s 
early career where good use is made of the 
recently published diaries. Elsewhere it seems 
padded out by enormous quotations from other 
authors of books on Klee, and San Lazzaro’s 
account of Klee’s attitude to art, as expressed in 
the painter’s lectures and writings, is not at all 
easy to follow. Yet this is of vital importance to 
any popular understanding of Klee’s work. Per- 
haps the entire book was prepared in too much 
of a hurry, for there’s an abnormal number of 
misprints and translator’s misunderstandings, and 
an air of general confusion is caused by the irritat- 
ing way in which the all-important titles of Klee’s 
works are translated (and mistranslated) in dif- 
ferent ways in different parts of the book. (Lack 
of care may also be seen in The Moderns. Parts 
of the pretentious but inadequate bibliographies 
are left untranslated, and an even worse fate has 
befallen a few of the titles: for example, there’s 
a Beckmann picture of a woman being carried 
off on the back of a bull called ‘The Robbery of 
Europe.” Maybe we only want these books for 
their pictures, but this sort of carelessness on the 
part of reputable publishers is inexcusable.) 

There are no colour plates in the little books on 
Rouault, Viaminck and Mir6, but then no pic- 
tures are reproduced, only excellent informal 
photographs of the artist (by Roger Hauert), to- 
gether with a short text. The whole is tactfully 
done, and the series has a genuine if small docu- 
mentary value. 
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What can one say about Mr. Beddingtoy’ 
book? Its intentions are admirable, and it’s pj . 
produced, yet I can see promise in very few 
his hundred or so young English artists, But yoy 
must glance at the plates and decide for you. 
self. I’m sure, though, that no publisher from 
abroad is going to come clamouring for a COn 
tinental edition. ALAN BOWNEgg 








My Uncle’s Will 


The Bayeux Tapestry. Editor, Sir Frank Stenton, 
(Phaidon Press, 47s, 6d.) 
The Female Nude. By Jean-Louis Vaudoye, 
(Longmans, 45s) 
The Picture History of Painting. By H. w. 
Jansen and Dora Jane Jansen, 
(Thames and Hudson, 4 gns,) 

Caricature from Leonardo to Picasso. 
By Werner Hofmann. (Calder, 36s) 

Philipp Cave. By Abbé Henri Breuil. 

(Abbé Henri Breuil Publications, 5 gns) 


Ir I had been left a wealthy publishing hous 
by a wealthy uncle I should, without doubt, have 
taken to publishing art books. The right ar 
books to publish, the directors would tell me 
are as follows: yet another on Picasso, om 
more on the Impressionists, one on the Pog. 
Impressionists and one on the Glories of th 
Renaissance. These volumes should be large in 
format and filled with colour plates no matte 
what they look like. Venturesome publishers may 
risk monographs on any artist born since 187), 
providing he is not less fashionable than Braque, 
The next step is the Dictionary of Modem 
Painting and thereafter the Picture History of 
Painting. Nor, I surmise, can one fail with 
selections of reproductions after the best master, 
called ‘The Female Nude,’ Flowers, Dogs, Birds 
and, of course, Children. Be very careful about 
sculpture, drawings or any artist, however ix 
portant, whose fashion may be considered to 
have waned. Eschew Raphael or Turner on this 
count and avoid equally great but not necessarily 
popular artists such as Giovanni Pisano o 
Andrea Castagno even if there is a real need for 
books on them. They will not justify the cost. 

Naturally, the directors of my _ publishing 
house are businessmen and they are concerned 
with the English reading market. Had I inherited 
from a French or Italian or Swiss uncle, or had! 
inherited the Phaidon Press, none of these direc- 
tives would apply. But then, the Phaidon Pressis 
unique. 

There is no other firm in the world with a com 
parable record of first-rate, low-priced publics 
tions in their special field, designed to satisfy 
both the amateur and the serious student. This 
current volume is a case in point. Described asa 
comprehensive survey of the Bayeux Tapestry, 
the book contains 150 illustrations, including 
numerous admirable colour plates; and th 
historical aspects, the techniques, style and sig- 
nificance of this unique embroidery are discussed 
by seven experts of unimpeachable authority. ff 
you want a book which deals thoroughly with 
the Bayeux Tapestry, there is no reason to sup 
pose there will be another comparable at anything 7 
like the price. It could hardly be necessary. 

Lack of necessity, however, is nothing mud 
to do with publishing art books. There is 1 
necessity for a book called The Female Nude, 
collection of plates by everyone you can think J. 
of from pre-history to Picasso, garnished wilt 
a sad little text by a member of the Académ# 
Francaise. A large proportion of the plates als 
contain male nudes (you get these free with the 
females) and nothing can be learned from # 
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whole business except that Sir Kenneth Clark's 
book on the Nude is the one to buy. No doubt, 


however, The Female Nude will sell like any- 


thing. And so will T. he Picture History of 
Painting, which is described by the publisher as 
‘a magnificent art gallery on your own book- 
shelf.’ I suppose it is just that, if it is not worse, 
and it covers the whole of art from prehistory 
through Picasso to Salvador Dali; that is to say, 
European art and American-European art. It 
creates a curious ambivalence in the spectator, 
this magnificent art gallery, compounded of 
nausea at the framing and hanging of the pic- 
tures ‘in a lay-out of unforgettable drama and 
impact’ and the uneasy feeling that this brisk 
trot down the echoing galleries of art history 
may in fact prove useful to the art student, one 
of whose problems is that he cannot link up a 
huge disparity of styles and periods into any 
cohesive historical sequence and is forced to 
piece the great tradition together bit by bit and 
take time over it. This book will, I am afraid, 
help him to do it quickly. For this is most of 
the Malraux ‘museum without walls’ in a single 
volume. The book looks like a shiny new jig- 
saw puzzle and the colour plates are very 
uneven. The text is for the tots: ‘When we think 
of the many countries . . . that came under their 
rule, we cannot help wondering how the Romans 
ever succeeded in holding their empire together.’ 

Caricature, by Werner Hofmann, covers only 
the period from Leonardo to . . . naturally ... 
Picasso, the author maintaining that caricatura 
proper originated with the brothers Carracci in 
the seventeenth century. He throws a glance 
over his shoulder at Leonardo and Breughel, but 
takes as his starting point not so much the ac- 
tivity as it is generally understood, but rather 
the coining, in the seventeenth century, of the word 
caricatura. Small blame to the author for this, 
for had he tried to encompass the whole of 
grotesque art he would have had to begin, if not 
with prehistory, at the latest with the represen- 
tations of Attic comedians on vases or the gro- 
tesque terracottas so dear to Sulla and then 
proceed to survey medieval illustrations and 
sculptural details, and we should have been faced 
with another ‘magnificent art gallery’ on our 
bookshelves. As it is, we have a modest and 
interesting volume of plates preceded by an intel- 
ligent and well-informed text. 

Who knows where distortion of appearances 
begins for one purpose or another? If caricature 

erives from the verb caricare (to exaggerate), 
then that verb could cover everything from pre- 
history to Picasso again. In prehistory, the sym- 
bols by which magical forces were controlled 
were naturally more important than the shape of 
a chieftain’s nose and were per caricare exag- 
gerated in the image making. 

Philipp Cave, by the Abbé Breuil, is a study 
of prehistory (by itself for once) and deals with 
a single painted rockface in South-West Africa. 
Philipp Cave, for all it lacks the splendour of 
Lascaux, will make a valuable addition, not per- 
haps to the art gallery, but to your bookshelf. 

The directors of my deceased uncle’s publish- 
ing house would have been against publishing 
Philipp Cave, just as they would have been 
against my publishing small, cheap monographs 
on contemporary artists. I should have done so, 
however. I should have published small paper- 
backs as near to the Penguin Modern Painters 
Series, now apparently defunct, as I could 
Manage on two dozen younger artists, every one 
of whom, had he been French or Italian, would 
have been able by now to boast a couple of 
such tributes. I should have lost on them all. 
As my uncle said many a time, business is business. 

MICHAEL AYRTON 
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Upstairs, Downstairs . . . 


The Gods are Angry. By Wilfrid Noyce. (Heinemann, 15s.) 

The Price of Diamonds. By Dan Jacobson. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 13s. 6d.) 

The un-Americans, By Alvah Bessie. (Calder, 18s.) 

The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone. By Tennessee Williams. (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 


Few people these days can write well about 
action. Books about battles and expeditions there 
are in plenty; but the moment we are taken out 


.of Divisional HQ or Base Camp the narrative 


droops and dies. Authors, like journalists, seldom 
get nearer to the front line, even in imagination, 
than the closest town which still has a bar and a 
brothel. 

One very honourable exception to this rule is 
Fred Majdalany and another is Wilfrid Noyce. 
Each of them has written accounts, both true and 
fictitious, of men in action; and each of them 
has contrived to produce deeply satisfying and 
exciting pictures—to make one see what has to be 
achieved and how, to make one feel in one’s guts 
why it is so difficult and yet vital for this platoon 
to hang on or that crevasse to be crossed. It is Mr. 
Noyce’s ability to do this which gives value to his 
new novel, The Gods are Angry. It is a simple 
story of an expedition set to ascend a mountain 
guarded not only by physical obstacles but also, 
according to legend, by jealous gods. Mr. Noyce 
indulges, by way of preface, in some rather 
embarrassing amateur analysis of his moun- 
taineers’ backgrounds and characters; but once 
he gets them on to their mountain, particularly 
when they are climbing and not talking, he gives 
us a strongly running and beautifully directed 
stretch of narrative. There are, as a zest, some 
neat cuts at those of the wives and sweethearts 
who resent the expedition, some moving applause 
of those who do not, and a nice twist whereby 
the undertaking is nearly ruined because of a 
government’s deference to Hindu superstition 
about the mountain gods. 

Dan Jacobson has just the professional finesse 
which Wilfrid Noyce has not. By contrast to the 
clumsy start of The Gods are Angry, Mr. Jacob- 
son presents his people with subtlety and intel- 
ligence, carefully sets them down in an unappetis- 
ing South African township, and then, with the 
reader’s interest fully and skilfully aroused, sets 
them ticking at a nicely calculated pace. But alas, 
the nicely calculated pace can apparently neither 
be varied nor halted, and one can only pray for 
the breakdown which Mr. Jacobson is much too 
efficient to allow. A small Jewish businessman 
accidentally receives some illicit diamonds. In- 
stead of going to the police, he keeps them to 
provide himself with a kind of masturbatory 
thrill after his long and boring life. And then— 
nething. He just keeps them and thinks about 
them, mutters a bit and pops them back under 
the mattress. After a promising and almost strik- 
ing start, and with the evident talent at Mr. 
Jacobson’s disposal, it is a pity the total perfor- 
mance should be so uiterly futile. 

Alvah Bessie is on about witch-bunting in the 
United States. He tells of two journalists, both of 
whom sympathised with the Republican Govern- 
ment in Spain, both of whom came home to write 
about their experiences there, and both of whom 
joined the Communist Party in about 1939. How- 
ever, the good journalist (Ben) writes from a loyal 
ahd indignant heart about the suffering People, in 
whom only the Left-wing papers, which don’t 
pay much, are interested. The bad journalist 
(Francis) cashes in on the romance value (brandy 
and love as the city burns), and leaves the Party 
to ensure that brandy and love remain available 
in New York. Both are hauled up in front of an 
Investigation Committee. Francis, poor squashy 
liberal, more or less collaborates, staunch Ben is 


recalcitrant and goes to prison. Mr. Bessie is 
obviously a fair journalist himself (Ben, Francis, 
or Francis-Ben?), and his descriptions of the 
Committee’s sessions are interesting. But about 
Spain he is terrible—nagging and prolix wher 
writing, like Ben, about the People, or sickeningly 
sub-Hemingway among the empty bottles and 
crowded sleeping-bags. Important themes like the 
witch-hunt in America need credible protagonists. 
Mr. Bessie’s characters are merely mouthpieces— 
well enough when giving evidence, but unthink- 
able as persons who might actually be willing to 
sell their beliefs or go to prison for them. 
Tennessee Williams is a sort of enlightened St. 
Augustine, admonitory but polite, tolerant but 
ever mindful of Lust and Decay. The Roman 
Spring of Mrs. Stone (republished after seven 
years) is, in a way, his best in this kind, for the 
Roman setting gives a melancholy and poetic 
dignity to the subject which tends to be absent 
when his creatures are merely carrying on in his 
own seedy and swamp-ridden South. Mrs. Stone 
(but her sex is a choix) is the archetypal customer, 
rich, ageing and desperate, who comes to the 
Italian Sex-Market. Paolo is the archetypal piece 
of merchandise to be found there. This latter, with 
his lies, sulks, beauty and self-importance, is the 
best gigolo-tappette in modern fiction. One can 
positively see him taking ten minutes to comb his 
hair—just when everyone is frantic to get him 
out of the house before Mother comes home from 
her matinée. SIMON RAVEN 
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*+* FOR BOOKS 44 


e Foyles is an experience 
—the largest bookstore on 
earth. If you’re a lover 
of books, large or small, 
modern or here’s 
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New Winds in Jamaica 


Jamaica. By Fernando Henriques. 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 25s.) 
My Mother Who Fathered Me. By Edith Clarke. 
(Allen and Unwin, 18s.) 
Jamaica: An Island Mosaic. By Peter Abrahams. 
(H.M.S.O., 25s.) 
The Land of Look Behind. By Mona Macmillan. 
(Faber, 21s.) 
Jamaica is an island 150 miles long, with a million 
and a half people of a dozen races, chiefly of 
Negro origin. Gradations of class and wealth 
approximate to those of skin pigmentation, rang- 
ing upwards from dark to light; so that to ‘raise 
the colour’ by marriage used to be the general 
ambition. But with the political changes since the 
‘revolution’ of 1938, and the prospect of Carib- 
bean federation, power is passing steadily from 

light citizens to dark. 

Dr. Fernando Henriques writes with intimate 
understanding, yet rigorous objectivity, of his 
native island. He shows how the slavery of the 
past, and the poverty of the present, determine 
social practices that arouse the disdain of tourists 
sipping rum-punches on the beaches of Montego 
Bay. The paradox is that, while many Jamaican 
customs may seem shocking to the conventional 
mind, all are explicable in historic and economic 
terms; and that, however peculiar they may be, 
they have nurtured a people who are vigorous, 
life-loving, affectionate, witty and courageous. 

Two-thirds of the population are illiterate, 
chiefly because the children have to work. About 
the same proportion are born illegitimately—Sut 
of ‘common law marriages’ that are often 
more stable and devoted than unions blessed by 
church and law. Children are tended by the 
women, who are the core of this society, with a 
love—and strictness—that may account for the 
splendid buoyancy and courtesy of the Jamaican 
temperament; just as the lack of a father figure 
may explain the excessive sensitivity. 

On this theme of sexual and family life, and 
their conditioning by economic factors, particu- 
larly those of land tenure, Miss Edith Clarke has 
written a detailed study of extreme fascination. 
Three varied social groups on the island were 
analysed, over a period of years, by teams of 
anthropologists under Miss Clarke’s direction: 
‘analysed,’ that is, with imagination and intel- 
ligence, as well as strict scientific method. Like Dr. 
Henriques, Miss Clarke is frank and self-critical 
about her own people; and both these admirable 
books, while entirely convincing of the essential 
dignity and humanity of the Jamaicans, emphasise 
the vast need for their economic betterment. 

As soon as Mr. Peter Abrahams, the gifted 
coloured novelist from South Africa, had de- 
livered the manuscript of his book to the Colonial 
Office, which had sponsored his journey to 
Jamaica, he promptly returned to the island to 
settle there. His book shows why. It is an affec- 
tionately rambling account of old and modern 
Jamaica, written in a mood of intelligent rapture. 
It has an irresistible jacket by the Maroon artist, 
Mr. Namba Roy. 

Mrs. Mona Macmillan was a visiting European, 
whose husband was a professor at the University 
College. She soon persuades the reader that she 
understands and—in spite of tribulations— 
admires Jamaicans not for what they ‘ought to 
be,’ but for what they are. Her book is acute, 
humane and often funny; and never of Mrs. Mac- 
millan could it be said, as she says sadly, ‘most 
strangers remain entirely outside Jamaican life, 
enjoying the leisure, cursing the deficiencies, but 
contributing nothing.’ 


COLIN MACINNES 








COMPANY MEETINGS 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 





RECORD FIGURES 


THE annual general meeting of The Consolidated 
Gold Fields of South Africa, Ltd., was held on 
December 12: in London. 

Mr. Robert Annan, the chairman, after paying a 
tribute to the late Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, said in the 
course of his speech : 

The accounts of the operating company show a 
working profit for the year of £2,788,000. The 
principal contribution is made by dividends and 
interest on our investments, which have shown a 
steady increase over the past four years and now at 
£2,132,000 exceed £2 million for the first time. This 
is due mainly to increased dividends on our holdings 
in the Far West Rand and the Orange Free State. The 
net profit for the year is £1,712,000, an increase of 
£640,000. 

An interim dividend of 1s. per Ordinary share less 
tax was paid in July and as the operating Company 
has now declared a final dividend of 3s. per share, 
less tax, your Directors recommend the payment of 
a like dividend on the increased Ordinary Capital of 
the parent Company. 

Our investment in South African gold mining is 
now predoriinantly in the new and higher grade 
mines. 

The group of twelve producing mines under our 
adminisiration achieved new records in tonnage 
milled, gold production, working profit and dividends 
declared. 

For the future ve can expect a continued improve- 
ment in the returns of our South Africar. interests to 
set against any falling off in the earnings in other 
fields. The gold mining industry in South Africa is 
in a very sound condition. By increasing efficiency and 
the introduction of new methods better use is being 
made of the available supply of labour, both Euro- 
pean and African, which is now more nearly adequate. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION 


A MAJOR ACHIEVEMENT 


THE sixth annual general meeting of the British 
Motor Corporation Limited was held on December 
17 at Birmingham. Sir Leonard Lord, K.B.E., chair- 
man and joint managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year to July 31, 1957: 

Last year I predicted that conditions would be 
difficult for the next year or eighteen months. This 
proved to be an understatement. No period in my 
experience has been attended by such extreme 
fluctuations of demand or fraught with so many un- 
certainties as that under review. 

Against this background, the production of 362,655 
vehicles in the year, although it must be compared 
with 439,558 produced in the previous year, may be 
considered as a major achievement. These annual 
totals in themselves provide no real measure of the 
severity and complexity of the problems overcome 
as the year progressed. The pertinent facts are, that 
whilst in the first quarter of the year the output was 
51,407 units, in the last quarter it amounted to 123,341 
units, an increase of no less than 140%. 

Profits have been earned for the full year which 
justify the directors in recommending a dividend of 
1249 on the Ordinary shares, which is at 
the same rate as the total dividends paid for last 
year. 

As regards the current year, we have made a good 
start and the prospects are encouraging. In the home 
market we weathered the storm of the first six 
months better than did the industry as a whole. Of 
new vehicles produced by the five leading manu- 
facturers, our share of registrations, which had been 
fairly consistently in the region of 40% rose each 
month until by December last it reached 50%. 
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Our vehicle exports followed to a lesser degree the 
same curve of recession and recovery as home market 
sales. They amounted to 180,069 for the year or 
51% of the total output. This compared with pe 
exports of 187,146 vehicles in the previous year, which 
was 43°% of our total output. 

The new models and many improvements in styl- 
ing, equipment and specification have been very wel] 
received. But, while we improve our products and 
increase our efficiency, the economics of increasing 
material costs and wages continue to work remorse- 
lessly against us. We feel that the limit of world 
demand for motor vehicles is not yet in sight. On that 
assessment we base our optimism for the future and 
our policy of expansion. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND BANK 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


THe Seventh annual general meeting of Australia 
and New Zealand Bank Limited will be held on 
Jan 8 in London, 

The following is an extract from the statement by 
the Hon. Sir Geoffrey C. Gibbs, K.C.M.G., the chair- 
man, circulated with the report and accounts: 

In common with most other Australian banks, we 
are now participating in the hire purchase field, which 
has increased in importance in Australia. We have 
achieved this by entering into an association with 
Industrial Acceptance Holdings Limited, one of the 
leaders in Australian hire purchase business. Your 
directors are pleased with this new development and 
are confident that this investment and the co-opera- 
tion with Industrial Acceptance Holdings Limited 
will further assist the prosperity and expansion of 
the Bank. 

ACCOUNTS 


Our balance sheet figures have increased from last 
year’s total of £A403 million to £A431 million. In 
line with Central Bank policy we have reduced loans 
and advances to customers by a further £A10 million 
but most of the other items on the assets side of the 
balance sheet show increases. 

A welcome increase of £A23 million in current, 
deposit and other accounts is a feature of the liabili- 
ties side of the balance sheet while the increase in 
amounts due to subsidiary companies reflects some 
of the growing strength of the savings bank. 

The profit and loss account for the year shows 
profits (after taxation and transfers to contingencies 
accounts) of £A1,021,935, an increase of approxi- 
mately 14 per cent. on last year’s figure, and your 
directors have felt justified in recommending a final 
dividend for the year of 8 per cent., less tax, which 
together with the interim dividend of 4 per cent. 
already paid, maintains the year’s distribution of 
12 per cent. 


RESERVES STRENGTHENED 


In addition your directors have taken the oppor- 
tunity of further strengthening the Bank’s published 
reserves by making a transfer from profit and loss 
account. The balance of the reserve fund now stands 
at the equivalent of £7 million English currency, 
while the balance to be carried forward in profit and 
loss account more than covers the cost of a year's 
dividend. 

We continue to make progress; one yard-stick of 
our progress is that the trading bank, apart from the 
savings bank, has increased very substantially the 
number of accounts during the past six years. If 
we are to be prevented from making reasonable 
profits we shall be unable to continue this expansion. 
In these days we read in all countries and in many 
industries of profits margins narrowing, and banking 
is no exception to this trend, The cost of providing 
the sort of service that we are proud to provide has 
risen enormously in the past few years and out of 
all proportion to the very small rises in charges we 
have made to our customers. If the trading banks 
are to continue to serve the community they must 
be allowed to make sufficient profits to enable them 
to continue to give undoubted security to theif 
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depositors, to expand their net-work of branches, 
to improve their premises, and to maintain their 
services at the high standard the public requires. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND SAVINGS 
BANK LIMITED 


During the year under review there has been a 
steady expansion in both the number of depositors 
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and the amount of their balances. At the end of 
Sept last, total deposits were some £A38 million pro- 
vided by some 245,000 depositors. 

After providing for taxation and making a further 
transfer to contingencies account, the savings bank 
has made a profit of £A80,810 for its first full year of 
operation, compared with £A24,705 for the initial 
period of nine months. 


WANTED—A NEW MONETARY CONFERENCE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


PERSONALLY, I would feel very much 
safer at home in north-west Berk- 
shire if the Heads of Government 
were meeting in Paris not to discuss 
the stock-piling of nuclear weapons for NATO 
forces or the provision of launching sites for 
American rockets, but to consider the protection 
of Western Europe against an American-cum- 
British recession, the provision of further aid for 
the under-developed countries and support for the 
raw material producers, and an improved 
exchange system in which sterling can be used for 
international trade without having to be bolstered 
up with a 7 per cent. Bank rate and a credit 
squeeze at home. First things first, you may say, 
but unless the West puts its economic affairs in 
order very soon the new countries crying out for 
development or the raw material producers dis- 
tressed by the fall in commodity prices will look 
to the Soviet system for material aid and bilateral 
trade—and will not look in vain. 

* * * 





It is a serious thing when the greatest industrial 
power in the world stagnates and curtails its 
international spending. An American recession, if 
prolonged, can easily turn into a world slump. 
The heartening increase in world trade in the last 
ten years was largely financed by American aid 
but in the last quarter of 1956 a dollar gap re- 
appeared in the balance of payments between the 
US and the outside world, and in the first half of 
this year the gap widened to about $450 million. 
The second largest creditor nation, Western Ger- 
many, is also failing to expazd its imports as it 
should and in the last five years has amassed about 
$4,000 million worth of gold and convertible cur- 
rencies (the UK reserves falling to less than half 
that figure). It is small wonder that many countries 
have been in difficulties over their international 
payments. Those in the acutest trouble borrowed 
no less than $2,300 million from the International 
Monetary Fund in the year to April, 1957. This 
reduced the gold and convertible currencies of the 
IMF to about $2,000 million, of which $739 mil- 
lion is earmarked to the UK up to the end of the 
year. Thus, the IMF has come virtually to the end 
of its resources. What happens, then, if partners 
of the Western Alliance are caught up in another 
liquidity crisis in 1958? Such a catastrophe is not 
impossible. 

* * * 


I put it to these great statesmen in Paris that 
another international conference should be called 
at once to revise the payments system for the 
Western world which has proved unworkable and 
unsound. As Bertrand de Jouvenel said in a recent 
talk on the Third Programme, which he aptly 
called ‘Goodbye to Bretton Woods,’ the present 
payments system provides no ‘feed-back mechan- 
ism’ whereby a drain of reserves or an influx of 
reserves tends to choke off the causes producing it. 
A country may still swell its internal demand 
while its reserves run out, or squeeze its internal 
demand while its reserves mount up. Under these 


conditions fixed exchange parities become impos- 
sible to maintain. If there is no automatic swelling 
in a surplus country working towards the restora- 
tion of equilibrium (if Germany, for example, 
refuses to allow her influx of gold to affect her 
economy) all the burden of restoring equilibrium 
is put on the deficit countries so that the squeeze 
they have to suffer becomes so severe as to be 
harmful to their economies and their social struc- 
ture (witness Great Britain). If-they now turn for 
relief to the IMF they will find that precious body 
useless because its reserves of gold and convertible 
currencies are hopelessly inadequate. A writing- 
up of the price of gold would, of course, help 
both the IMF and the deficit countries, but this 
palliative is ruled out by the obstinacy and selfish- 
ness of the US Treasury. Surely a worsening pay- 
ments system is a situation which is too dangerous 
for the West to tolerate, especially on the eve of 
anew American recession. 


* * * 


I suggest that the first move should be taken 
by the British Government. Let us call a pre- 
liminary conference in London and invite all the 
nations who use sterling for their international 
trade to come and discuss ways and means of 
improving the sterling ‘bank.’ I see that Mr. Peter 
Wiles, an Oxford economist, in a letter to the 
Economist, suggests the setting-up of a sterling 
area Central Bank in which all the sterling central 
banks, including the Bank of England, would hold 
their main reserves. This would certainly be an 
improvement on the present patched-up system 
whereby Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa already hold gold and dollar reserves of 
their own because they do not altogether trust the 
central pool. (These private reserves are said to 
amount to over a third of the value of the UK 
central pool.) The new Central Bank would, of 
course, take over the sterling balances and if its 
board were representative of the whole sterling 
area it would be better able to come to some 
arrangement with large depositors—Malaya, 
Ghana, Nigeria, etc.—about the rate of their with- 
drawals for capital development. The Bank of 
England could then revert to being a domestic 
central bank and its monetary policy need not be 
so constrained by its internaticnal banking obliga- 
tions. Can anyone look back on the recent 
exchange crisis and honestly say that no change 
in the sterling banking system is needed? 





CHESS SOLUTION 


Sunyer.—4K ibb | 3NIprq | — | QSpr | p2N3k | PPipIPPi | 
1p1PRPIB | b3b2b. Position 53 moves before this must have been 
6bb m spppNppra | 3pNIPR | 6pr | ok | P4nip | IPPPPPP1 Fi IRB 
QK 


_ aaa (a) qrrb2ni H a | pip!Ppip | PpP2PIP |1Pi 
p4 | BKIP2p!1 | GRB3P! | NRNS. 
(6) oe Le. qknQpKNp | rbIpPpiN | pipPiIPpP | PIP3 


mir TBR paw | pIp1P3 | PpP3p1 | 1P3pPp | 3piPiP | 3P1 
3 MoTuKT) fae (a) r6R | Ippbpiki | 3NINBI | 4q3 | 2Q5 | In3n 
(b) mye te (ipwpipi | 3B3k | 1B3q2 | 3Q3b | 1K3b2 | Ip 


"(5 Fouad 
1 k6K | q6Q | B6b | q6Q | Q6q 1 
Oates | es | \3sc | = | SeobR eae: 49! 
ba 303 11 checks by 1 P-Kt 8=B, K-B 5; t-Q 3; B 3, 
K 2, Kt-Q 5; 4 Kt x Rk 7.3 kes kt x Bs6P x R. 
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COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Apart from the BP convertible 
1 ™ debenture and a few gilt-edged 

‘. | 48° stocks there has been little doing on 
LAS the Stock Exchange. The market was 
reasonably pleased with the basis of allotments in 
BP and the new stock (20 per cent. paid) opened 
at 64 premium, rose to 7} and came back to 54. 
This did not encourage many people to make up 
their meagre holdings. As interest widens in the 
coming SHELL issue there may be an opportunity 
to pick up the BP convertible later on at a cheaper 
price. The rumour that the Shell issue will be a 
straight ‘equity’ at a big discount gains ground. 
The gilt-edged market has been trying hard to 
move into higher ground, but the appearance of 
the £5 million Newcastle 6 per cent. loan 1973-76 
at 994 restrained the ‘bulls.’ The terms were attrac- 
tive—the recent 6 per cent. Nottingham loan 
issued at 98 is quoted at 5 premium—but the 
knowledge that the queue of local authorities wait- 
ing for issues is lengthening is a depressing factor. 
Sooner or later, however, the gilt-edged market 
will respond to the normal, conventional and 
classical behaviour of the professional investor. 
That is to move into bonds as a trade recession 
develops, timing the jump for the moment when 
the monetary authorities, having overcome their 
currency crisis, decide to make money cheaper. 
Everyone in the City seems to think that this will 
be in February or March or at the latest with the 
Budget. 





x * * 


Wall Street has been weak and until it finds its 
bottom for the 1957-58 recession there is little 
chance of British industrial shares holding any 
rally. The fall in American steel operations to 
below 68 per cent. of capacity, the rise in un- 
employment and the prospect of disappointing 
company reports are calculated to drive the Wall 
Street industrial index (now 433) down below 400 
and possibly to 360 before support is forthcoming. 
The Canadian market will follow suit. Neverthe- 
less, with a dollar premium reduced to around 84 
per cent., the investor should be watching for an 
opportunity to buy some Canadian convertible 
bonds when they are not standing at too high a 
premium over their conversion price. For 
example, HOME OIL 5} per cent. bonds 1971 have 
the right for each $1,000 to convert $500 into thirty- 
six ‘class A’ shares at $13.89 up to December 15, 
1960 (with rising prices to $16.67 up to December 
15, 1966), and at the moment the class A com- 
mon are quoted at $15. The bonds can be bought 
at 105 Canada. More speculative, but more interest- 
ing for pension funds because the bonds are exempt 
from the Canadian 15 per cent. non-resident tax, 
are the 5 per cent. PACIFIC PETROLEUM 1977 bonds 
which are convertible into common at $19 US 
before January, 1962, and at $20 before January, 
1967. The common are currently quoted at $19}. 
The bonds can be bought at 125 US to yield only 
34 per cent., but this is an indication of the poten- 
tial profit, for the common have been as high as 
$40 this year. The WESTCOAST TRANSMISSION 54 
per cent. convertible bonds are no longer attrac- 
tive at 114 US, for the conversion price is $35, 
while the market price is only $26}. On the other 
hand, some of the ‘package’ debentures may be 
a good way of getting into the market without 
suffering too much if you fail to hit the bottom. 
TRANS-CANADA PIPE 5.6 per cent. 1987 are an 
American issue and therefore exempt from the 
Canadian 15 per cent. non-resident tax. They have 
two common shares attached which are currently 
at 22. The debentures sell at 131 US to yield 44 
per cent. 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 132. DR. O. T. BLATHY 
(Vielziigige Schachaufgaben, 1899) 


BLACK (12 men) 
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WHITE (8 men) 


whe to play and mate in one hundred and two moves: 
solution (given space and time) next week. Solution to 
last week’s problem by Larsen: 1 B-Q 5. A.1.. 

P-B 6; 2.B x R, P-B7 mate. B.1...K-B6;2Q- 
K2, R-R 8 mate. On the whole, self-mate problems are 
rather more limited in scope than ordinary problems, 
but they make an interesting change once in a while. 


ARS LONGA VITA BREVIS 

Yes, mate in 102 moves, and no harder than the 
ordinary mate in two moves if you are not paralysed 
with alarm. Long problems of this type all work on 
the same principle: (a) You reach a position in which 
if only it were Black to move instead of White, there 
would be a quick mate; (4) there is then a mechanism 
for losing a move—usually a king manceuvre; (c) Black 
is then provided with a large number of spare pawn 
moves which he is compelled gradually to use up by 
constant repetition of (6) by White; (d) When the 
spare moves .have.all gone, Black is rapidly mated. 
With this plan of campaign to guide them, solvers 
should not find this problem too hard. 

It is by no means the longest known; using a 10x 10 
board, J. N. Babson composed a mate in 1,900 moves 
—cooked by an undaunted solver in 1,896 moves! 
I think 1,000 moves has been reached on the normal 
board. The whole field of what one might call maximal 
and minimal constructional tasks (longest, shortest, 
most, least, biggest, smallest .. . problems) is fascinat- 
ing, and some amazing feats have been performed. 
For example, there is a class of problem in which one 
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has by analysing the position to discover what it must 
have been one, two, three . . . moves ago; J. Sunyer in 
1928 produced a position from which it was possible 
to deduce the exact position 53 moves previously (i.e., 
26 moves by one player, 27 by another). Positions 
involving minimum and maximum number of moves 
are another type, e.g. (1) Minimum: (a) 32 men in a 
legal position with only two moves possible (Dawson, 
1923); (6) ditto with only one piece able to move 
(Fielder, 1938); (c) 30 men, legal position, no move for 
either side (Reichelm, 1882); (2) Maximum: (a) Legal 
position, no promoted men, no promotion moves, 178 
moves (Dawson); (6) Ditto, but allowing promotion 
moves, 220 moves; (c) Ditto, but allowing promoted 
men as well, 312 moves. There are also strange tasks 
like ‘construct a legal position with the maximum 
number of consecutive discovered checks (each side 
checking in turn)’: O. Stocchi (1930) has a position 
permitting 11 consecutive discovered checks. 

I have only touched on a fraction of the problems 
and tasks that exist in this strange world of chess 
fantasy: in case any readers try their hand at some of 
them, on page 881 the positions referred to in the 
previous paragraph are given. Notation used is 
‘Forsyth,’ which describes board line by line starting 
at top left-hand corner (Black Q R 1); 2b 3 K 1, for 
example, means ‘two empty squares, black bishop, 
three empty, White king, one empty’—small letters 
being Black and capitals White pieces. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


THE weather has a great effect on the number and 
sorts of birds seen in the gardens in the vicinity of the 
village these days. Blackbirds always seem to out- 
number thrushes hereabouts for some reason, but 
both increase to a great extent when frost hangs 
behind hedges and stiffens the hitherto soft mud in 
the field. One looks for newcomers as soon as the 
weather hardens., Open fields, being exposed to the 
wind, prove less hospitable to feeding birds, and 
starlings hang about the village until late in the day, 
leaving to feed in the open only when there is a thaw 
sufficient to permit their ‘gleaning’ across the pasture. 
They are never as ready to descend into confined areas 
as jackdaws, thrushes, tits, wrens, etc., and I am often 
puzzled at this wariness in starlings. They are molested 
only in cities and tree nurseries, I fancy, and yet they 
behave with the wariness of jays or magpies, whose 
inbred suspicion is well founded. Frost and an empty 
stomach change their attitude, however, and they 
reveal themselves as arrogant bullies. The thrush and 
the blackbird give way to them, and they show no 
timidity in the presence of the jackdaw, although 
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what the ’daw takes the starling doesn’t try to steal, 
Size has a lot to do with things in the bird wortq 
but for impudence the tiny bluetits are hard to beat 
This morning they were first on the scene when a 
neighbour threw out bacon rind and stood to See 
fair play, a precaution that the ‘vultures,’ in the shape 
of waiting ‘daws and starlings, looked upon without 
enthusiasm. 


CHANCE ENCOUNTER 


Stopping to await my turn at the level crossing, | 
put my head out of the car window and asked the old 
fellow when the train was due. It couldn't be by the 
mere whim of the porter-cum-signalman-station- 
master that we were being kept here? No, the old 
fellow said. The train was due and the signal had 
been given. Did he not remember my face? he 
inquired. I looked hard at him. Long ago, he said, ona 
warm summer’s day up the hill at the little lake 
where the mallard nested? Had I not been fishing for 
rudd, poking my rod through a gap in the over- 
hanging trees and cursing the flies that buzzed about 
my ears? I looked again and remembered that after- 
noon and our talk about rudd and roach, and what 
good bait for pike a young rudd makes. I wondered 
how he remembered me when I had forgotten him. 
‘Ah,’ he said, ‘that ole fly in your cap brung it back 
an’ didn’t we stop “ere an’ wet our whistles that very 
‘ot day?’; but there was no chance to renew our 
acquaintance. The train had steamed through and 
the gates had been opened and we parted again, for 
good, who knows? 


FUMIGATING 


A reader asks about fumigating his new greenhouse 
after its first season, and I can only suggest that he 
buys one of the proprietary fumigators designed to 
burn or vaporise, taking care, when doing the job, 
to see that insect-harbouring things like tiles, slates, 
flowerpots and seed boxes are removed from the 
house and cleansed before they are brought in again. 


SPARROW SPOILERS 

Walking up the footpath past the Dutch barn, it 
seemed to me that the day was wearing away fast, 
for the birds were silent and mist would shortly come 
out of the hollow, obscuring the hazels along the 
stream. A trickle of smoke welled from the farmhouse 
chimney as the door was opened and someone 
clumped across the court, putting at least a hundred 
sparrows to flight from the straw and debris in the 
barn. It wasn’t too late in the day for sparrows to be 
about their work of destruction. I paused to watch 
them settle in the branches of an old ash tree, and 
in the meantime the farmer came back and saw me 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 971 


ACROSS 
1 Postpone the meeting on account of a rascal? (8) 
5 Twin edifices at each end of the old city become 
one (6). 
9 Stale jokes, in fact (8). 
10 Source of gold in a literary river (6). 
12 One limb’s missing from this embrace (5). 


13 Is it the job of the roller to do this, revealing 
spots? (4, 5) 

14 Here one finds a reasonable system in an ally 
(12) 


18 Snatches note from the French repertoire (12). 

21 Unconsciously ironed again? (9) 

23 ‘The curfew tolls the —— of parting day’ (Gray) 
(5) 


24 Or Dian the matchless one might be (6). 
25 Lives all in readiness for the chase? (8) 
26 Guard dispatched to the railway (6). 

27 Visible on November 31, perhaps? (4, 4) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened at noon on December 31 and addressed: Crossword No. 971, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





DOWN 9 
1 ‘The stage but echoes back the —— voice’ 
(Johnson) (6). 
2 Abandoned fag-end for an offender? (3, 3) 12 


3 O remnants in these decorations (9). 
4 There’s no profit motive apparently in such 
awkwardness (12). 
6 Her ma appeats—in search of her daughter 
perhaps! (5) 16 
7 Repent completely? (8) 
8 ‘Ifallthe year were playing ——’ (Shakespeare) (8). 
11 Glut laid on in this fashion (12). 


15 American partner in a joint account might show rT] 
the game was up (9). 


16 Yellowish (8). 
17 Pitch tents and have a mixed gin! (8) vi 
19 I’m between the sea and nothing, clad in wool (6). 


20 ‘My second mother, my first wife,’ Stevenson 
called her (6). 


26 
22 Place that provides final alternative for a witch(5). 





2 3 5 7 8 
10 
ul 
13 
14 1S 
17 
19 20 
22 23 
25 
27 








Solution on January 3 


Solution to No. 969 on page 884 


The winners of Crossword No. 969 are: Miss J. G. SkinNeR, 100 Aughton 
Road, Purley, Surrey, and Mr. H. G. Bray, 44 Wheats Avenue, 
Birmingham 17. 
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THE SPECTATOR ‘DECEMBER 29, 
watching them. He said something about sparrows, 
mice and stack rats making chaff of good stuff, and 
I remembered the trouble the sparrows used to be to, 
my grandfather, and how he had covered his ricks 
with fine wire mesh to keep them out in the harder 


1957 


months when sparrows like to burrow into thatch and 
peep from their feeding places like martins in a cliff. 
A Dutch barn is a more difficult place to protect 
because of its size, but a good brood of cats helps 
a lot. 


‘Christmas Without Any Presents’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 407 
Report by Barbara Smoker 


Six guineas was offered for up to fourteen lines of verse on Christmas (not its religious aspect), avoid- 
ing the words Christmas, Xmas, Santa Claus, stocking, tree, card, shop, toy, present, gift, holly, mistle- 


toe, cracker, bonbon, turkey, goose, pudding, cake. 


Little Women—a book perennially distributed at 
this season—begins ‘Christmas won't be Christ- 
mas without any presents.” Competitors had to 
preserve Christmas not only without any presents 
but without quite a formidable list of other 
Christmassy words, including some of the most 
evocative. However, there remained Noél, Yule 
logs, snow, robins, carols, greetings, playthings, 
tinsel, fairy-lights, sleigh-bells, revelry, wine, 
mincepies, fruit and nuts; and there was a bumper 
crop of entries. 

Some evoked merely winter, not Christmas. 
Others stifled forbidden words too conspicuously. 
Roget’s aid was often apparent. Good dodges 
were ‘the winter solstice, ‘feast of birth,’ ‘twenty 
fifth of December, ‘gaily-papered parcels,’ ‘red 
and white berry,’ ‘laden fir,’ and ‘spangled conifer.’ 
The most successful stocking substitute was A. M. 
Crowden’s ‘boldly hang a pillow-case!’ ‘Socks’ 
and ‘hose’ were admissible, but hardly ‘nylons.’ I 
preferred ‘poultry,’ ‘gobbler or hisser,’ and ‘bird 
unspecified,’ to ‘chicken,’ which is but second-rate 
Yuletide fare. Impudent ingenuity in getting 
round the prohibitions scored points. Such was 
the idea of using the Latin names for holly, mistle- 
toe, turkey and goose—but it occurred to too 
many competitors to merit reward. Using blanks 
to indicate forbidden words was a shade too impu- 
dent, and disqualified five entries. Three more 
were disqualified on religious grounds. 


Scrooge was featured several times, and there 
was a surprisingly large number of Scrooge-like 
entries. No doubt the sourness was mostly 
assumed in order to get away from the herd, but 
too many ran the same way. However, I liked 
Xico’s refusal to ‘post greetings at one-and-six 
per copy to people | have just said goodnight to.’ 
Yuletide in the jet and satellite age was quite a 
favourite theme, and television’s vicarious merry- 
making was not ignored. Some entries from 
Caledonia treated the subject as a mere prelude 
to Hogmanay. Of the modern verses, I particularly 
liked Kenneth S. Kitchin’s lines, ‘ding dong the 
parcels rip snip and destring’ and ‘barbarous in 
binge converge our kith kin kids.” 


The last entries to be eliminated came from 
P. M., Rhoda Tuck Pook, L. E. Honnor, M. E. 
Millen, Clutha and T. C. F., who are highly com- 
mended, together with the authors of the three 
printed extracts, who would have ousted the prize- 
winners had they maintained the standard 
throughout. The awards are as follows: two 
guineas to P. R. Hines for the only acrostic sub- 
mitted; the same to Arcas for his professor's 
periphrastic dissertation (the fourteen Nash-long 
lines would take up too much space, so I have 
selected four only for printing); one guinea apiece 
to Nancy Gunter and Joyce Johnson for the 
ew od a merry, unrestricted Christmas 
0 ali: 


PRIZES 


(P. R. HINES) 
Concealed in silence is the feast I sing, 
Hidden his name who, reindeer-drawn, will bring 
Rich treasure for the child’s imagining. 
In nameless mystery remains the fare, 
Secret the yield the evergreen will bear. 
The Druid sprig to challenge those who dare. 
Muzzied and hampered, still the poet may, 
Abiding by the let‘er’s law, convey 
Signs, in initials, of the festal day. 


{ARCAS) 

. .. These include a general indulgence, the 
interchange of donations 

Among friends, business associates, and, more 
particularly, relations, 

And the display of conifers and bacciferous 
plants (to promote fertility) 

Coupled with osculatory practices of remarkable 
imbecility. 


(NANCY GUNTER) 
What have we poets left, outside this ban 
To hail the festive season? Hearts aglow, 
Young lovers kissing ‘neath—Good gracious, no! 
¢E nearly wrote it!) Anyhow, we can 
Include some silver sleigh-bells in our plan, 
Arrange gay-breasted robins all arow 
Complete with seasonably sparkling snow, 
And handclasps that the sundering miles can 
span. 
(Whatever that may mean.) So far so good; 
Bright tinsel, rose-cheeked children freed from 
school, 
Mince-pies and wassail (‘merrie’ understood); 
I’ve mentioned these yet not infringed the rule; 
T'll now fare forth and search the winter wood 
For unbanned logs for unforbidden Yule. 


(30YCE JOHNSON) 

There’s only five more days to go before 
The 25th—and still no bird to roast, 
No mince pies made. Oh, who would be a host 
Haunted with thoughts of gaps within her store? 
More things to send, more letters through the 

door 
(V'll find some friend forgot among the post), 
There’s much too much to do. One is almost 
Inclined to be a Scrooge for evermore. : 
But when the day comes (rooftops iced with 


snow, 

Indoors bright candles, berried evergreens, 
Enhancing scenes of paper-hatted friends) 
I shall reflect, in a contented glow, 
Looking on happy faces, that the means 
Are justified, at long last, by the ends. 


COMMENDED 
(J. A. LINDON) 
1 write of the light, of the loving and laughter, 
I sing you the robin, the sight of the snow, 
The red of the berry, the green at the rafter, 
The nudge of a friend and the nod of a foe. 


(VERA TEL FER) 
There are boxes of paper-frilled bangers; 
Gay parcels are taken and sent. 
it’s Yuletide, dear Puritan setter, 
Did you think that next Wednesday was Lent? 


(ANDREW WRIGHT) 
Red-cloaked and white-whiskered, old actors— 
all resting— 
By second-hand air in store basements are 
fanned, 
White children are marshalled and marched, 
unprotesting, 
— acres of cardboard-backed FunFairy 
Land. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 410 
Set by W. G. Daish 

The usual prize is offered for the first verse of 
a National (not international) Anthem—in any 
style—for the new realm of outer space recently 
conquered by Sputniks I and II. Limit: 10 lines. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
410,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Decem- 
ber 31. Results on January 10. 
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Answers to Christmas Questions 


t. (a) All have cathedrals with spires. (b) All 
breeds of pig. (c) All States bordering on Texas. 
(d) All are iron ores. (e) All counties nor playing 
first-class cricket. (f) All past-presidents of the Royal 
Society (also all OMs and Nobel Laureates). (g) All 
have confectionery named after them. (i) All 
vitamin deficiency diseases. (i) All birds. (j/) All 
members of St. John’s College. Cambridge. (4) All 
names of dogs with literary associations (Cowper's 
spaniel, Byron’s favourite dog. Bill Sykes’s dog in 
Oliver Twist, Mrs. Browning’s dog, a dachshund of 
Matthew Arnold's, a dog of Wordsworth’s). 

2. (a) Plato. (b) Bertrand Russell. (c) T. E. 
Hulme. (d) Berkeley. (e) Locke. (f) Hume. 

3. (a) Tempest, Timon of Athens, Julius Cesar, 
Hamlet. (b) Measure for Measure, Comedy of 
Errors, Midsummer Night's Dream, All's Well That 
Ends Well, Twelfth Night, Winter's Tale, King Lear, 
King John, King Richard H, King Henry IV (Part 1), 
King Henry V, King Henry V1 (Part I), King Henry 
VIH, Anthony and Cleopatra. (c) Lavinia, Chiron 
and Demetrius (baked in a pic), Tamora, Titus, 
Saturninus. (d) King John. 

4. (a) Thomson. (b) Morell. .(c) Guldener. (d) 
Bailly du Rollet. (e) Abbé Da Ponte. (f) Dryden. 
(g) Burnand. 

5. (a) Back to Methuselah. (b) Sweeney Agonistes 
(T. S. Eliot). (c) Brideshead Revisited (Evelyn 
Waugh). (d) Zuleika Dobson. (e) She Stoops to 
Conquer. (f) Epicene (Ben Jonson). (g) Candide. 
(h) Twelfth Night. (i) Phineas Finn. (j) Silas Mar- 
ner. (k) Moby Dick. (1) All for Leve (Dryden). 
(m) Waverley. 

6. (a)Icarus. (bh) Samson. (c) Absalom. (d) The 
wicked sister in ‘Binnorie.” (e) William Tl. (f) 
7Egeus. (g) Marat. (fh) Baldur. (i) Hercules. (j) 
Humpty Dumpty. 

7. (a) Thomas Aquinas. (b) William Ockham. 
(c) Alexander of Hales. (d) Roger Bacon. (e) Duns 
Scotus. (f) Albertus Magnus. 

8. (a) Sydney Smith. (b) C. E. M. Joad. fc) 
Goldsmith (said by Garrick). (d) George lL. (e) Car- 
lyle (said by Lord Morley). (f) Bernard Shaw. 

9. (a) The Horse's Mouth, by Joyce Cary. (b) 
The Autobiography of William Cobbett. (c) Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man, by James Joyce. 
(d) Back to Methuselah, by Bernard Shaw. (e) 
Strong Poison, by Dorothy L. Sayers. (f) Animal 
Farm, by George Orwell. (2g) Before the Fact, by 
Francis Iles. (h) Loving, by Henry Green. (i) 
Sybil, by Benjamin Disraeli. (/) Tom Jones, by 
Henry Fielding. 

10. (a) Thailand. (b) Costa Rica. (c) Albania. 
(d) Haiti. (e) Portuguese Timor. (f) Tibet. (x) 
Peru. (h) Ecuador. ¢i) Guatemala. (/) Finland. 

il (a) National Gallery, London. (5) Alte 
Pinakothek, Munich. (c) Kunsthistorisches Muscum, 
Vienna. (d) Wallace Collection, London.  (e) 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. (f) Uffizi, Florence. (x) 
The Tate Gallery, London. 

12. (a) The landing of William of Orange in 
Ireland. (») The marching of the mob on Versailles. 
1789. (c) The American defence of Baltimore against 
the British in the war of 1812. (d) Political satire on 
Sir Robert Walpole’s administration. (e) The Ameri- 
can War of Independence; sung derisively by the 
British and subsequently adopted in bravado by the 
Americans. (/) German wartime ballad adopted by 
British troops in N. Africa in the Second World War. 

13. fa) Donne, ‘The Canonisation’ (hold your 
tongue). tb) Marlowe, Doctor Faustus (correct). (c) 
Wordsworth, “Westminster Bridge’ (a sight so fouch- 
ing). (d) D. H. Lawrence, ‘Snake’ (correct). (e) 
Ezra Pound, ‘The Lake Isle’ (correct). (f) Pope, Essay 
on Man (vindicate the ways of God). 

14. (a) word-play or pun. (b) a form of insanity. 
(c) study of old age. (d) recantation. (e) word or 
phrase which is not changed by being spelt back- 
wards, e.g., Anna. (f) permanent union of two 
organisms each of which depends on the other. (¢) 
paradox. (h) a metal. (/) mob-rule. (j) the shap- 
ing of trees or shrubs. (A) self-sufficiency. (/) 
self-government. 

15. (a) Moshulu, 1939. (b) The brig Somers, 1842. 
(c) Dei Gratia. (d) HMS Birkenhead, 1852. (e) 
Carpathia. (f) Sao Gabriele. (¢) Vaderland, 1897. (A) 
Admiral Scheer. (/)} Sirius 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
aid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
ers. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1.° 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
BBC requires Producer, Natural History Unit, 
West Region. The Unit, based in Bristol, will 
provide the main output of wild life and 
1. *turalist programmes in Sound and Television. 
Duties, “nder supervision of the Senior Pro- 
ducer, consist primarily of preparation and pro- 
duction of Natural History programmes in 
Sound, but there will be opportunities for 
Television work. Knowledge and qualifications 
in Natural His:ory field, particularly ornithology, 
a considerable advantage, and experience in 
preparation of film sound tracks an asset. Salary 
£1,060 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional), rising by five annual increments to 
£1,365 p.a, max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G.422 ‘Spt.’) should .reackyAppointments 
Officer, Broadcasting Housé, London, W.1, 
within five days. 

BBC requires Designer, Television Service, in 
London. Work calls for creative ability of high 
dard. did. must have . professional 
experience, preferably in the television, film or 
theatre world. Quick and accurate drafting, 
knowledge of scenery construction and the 
handling of contracts and accurate colour per- 
ception essential Based Shepherds Bush, but 
work elsewhere as required, Salary £1,060 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications cxceptional), rising 
by five annuai increments to £1,365 p.a. max. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.458 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 
days. 

BBC requires Senior Assistant in Russian Ser- 
vice (British Subjects), Essential qualifications 
include a working knowledge of the Russian 
language and of Sovict and international affairs; 
an ability to plan programmes and, especially, 
to manage and work with staff of various kinds 
and to promote the efficient operation of the 
Service. Duties include the selection and editing 
of poiitical and other programmes and, gen- 
erally, the interpretation of Britain and the 
West to a Soviet Russian audience. Salary 
£1,325 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,705 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G.456 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1 
within five days. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION. 
French and Spanish Part-time Translators re- 
quired, working in mother tongue only, for 
translations from English into French and 
Spanish, cevering wide range of topics. Good 
sense of style and extensive vocabulary essential; 
some expericnce of high-speed translations de- 
sirable; ability to type essential.—Apply by letter 
Stating age, qualifications and experience to 
Manager, Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice, Atlantic House, Farringdon St., E.C.4 
(quoting P.E,3328). Only candidates selected for 
interview will be advised. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 
6644 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
HAVING DRIFTED through the most unlikely 
sort of jobs, I am still in need of something 
that has nothing to do with superannuation or 
The Staff Association.—Box 1534 is open for 
your ideas. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


PIERRE MONTAL, 14 South Molton St. 
Paintings, Water Cols., Drawings by Demcurisse, 
First Exhibition London. Nov. 20th-Dec. 24th. 
Daily, 10-5.30. Sat. 10-1. 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. Charming small pictures by English 
and French artists, CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
EXHIBITION. 

SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations. London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1, BEL. 5351. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. East End 
Academy, 1957-58. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6; 
closed from 23rd to 30th. Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station, 








THEATR 


TOWER, 7.30. Jan. 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 1958. 
Thackeray’s THE ROSE AND THE RING. Real 
Christmas fare. Can, 5111 (Can, 3475 before 6), 
Canonbury Place, N.1. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemeal Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
source of vitamins, especially of the B group 
Quick and easy to make—beginners need not 
doubt their ability to follow our recipe The 
whole family will enjoy it. Our Health & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 100% 
stone ground at our water mill at Felsted, Essex. 
The wheats are specially selected and organically 
grown, It can also be used for scones, biscuits, 
shortbread, etc, Prices, post free, including re- 
cipes : 6 Ib. bag, 7s, 3d.; 14 Ib. bag, 13s. 6d. — 
Write H. GRAY JONES, HEATH (HEALTH) 
MILL, 8 Orchard House, Mill Road, Chelms- 
ford, Essex. 


PICTORAMA—new, intelligent, attractive gift 
for 3-7-year-olds, 7s. 6d. From bookshops. Four 
titles, including ‘The Twelve Days of Christmas.” 
See them at Children’s Paradise, 138 Park Lane, 
an exhibition in aid of Royal School for the 
Blind. Send for list to Pictorama, 9 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. Euston 6062. 
PRESENT FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE from 
HEAL’S GIFT MARKET, at 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1, and THE TEA CENTRE, 
Lower Regent Street, W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery. Beautiful Irish hand-made Crochet 
«Lace Luncheon Sets and Afternoon Teacloths. 
“wRerfect examples of irish hand work. Printed 
ncheon Sets, etc. Exquisite Linen Handker- 
iefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Towels, Superb 
Bed Linens. Parcels posted direct to your friends 
home and overseas. Illustrated Catalogue and 
+ Brochure of Charming Gift Suggestions. From : 
osemoyne Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Co 
Antrim, Northern Ireland, 


PERSONAL 


A RESOURCEFUL YOUNG WOMAN is 
needed in a Sheltered Workshop for disabled 
women run by an old-established voluntary 
society, and situated on north-west outskirts of 
London, Must be (1) an evangelical Christian, 
(2) practical and active, (3) capable of learning 
quickly and thoroughly, (4) gifted with leader- 
ship qualities and business acumen, The post 
offers prospects of good promotion for a lady 
(not over 35) possessing the above qualifications 
—if she exists.—Apply in confidence to the 
Principal, John Groom's Crippleage, Edgware. 
ARE YOU MARRIED? If so, don’t consult 
The Grosvenor Marriage Bureau at 168, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1, Victoria 3761. 

AUTHORS’ MSS, wanted.—Citizen Publica- 
tions, 38 Crawford Street, W.1. i 
CANCER PATIENT (572444). Little boy (4), 
very ill in hospital. He frets for his mother, who 
visits as often as possible, but finds the heavy 
costs involved an added worry. Please help us 
to care for him. Jewellery welcomed.—National 
Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

CHRISTMAS WITH CANCER! Think of it— 
and then help us to bring some extra cheer and 
comfort to nearly 3,000 of Britain’s neediest 
sufferers.—-National Society for Cancer Relief, 
Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
COLLECTORS’ PARADISE, Pictures for all, 
from LEPIDOPTERISTS to GENEVIEVE- 
OPHILS in the Picture Gallery, HEAL’S, 196 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS. Ex- 
clusive designs by Annigoni, Feibusch, Henry 
Moore, Piper, Rosoman, etc., in aid of The 
National Fund for Polio Research. Send s.a.e. for 
illustrated price list to Christmas Card Dept., 
N.F.P.R., Well End, Bourne End, Bucks. 


CHURCH CATHOLIC What is it? Set of 
twelve booklets by authoritative writers. 5s. per 
set. These will meet your need.—Write Secre- 
tary, Catholic Course, 19 Marylebone Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

DAVID BLACKSTONE LTD, and Corneal 
Contact Lenses Ltd., who have over 20 years’ 
experience in the manufacture of precision lenses, 
wish to announce that they have no connection 
with an other firm advertising Micro, Corneal 
and Contact Lenses, For advice, details of easy 
payments and free booklet of our newest im- 
proved lenses write to Dept. 274, 115 Oxford 
Strect, London, W.1. Tel.: GER. 2531. 197a 
Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel.: REG. 6993. 
DIAMONDS OR PASTE? Burgess’s Anchovy 
paste is priceless on buttered toast. 

DON'T HAVE A COLD meal without taking a 
portion of Rayner’s delicious Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 

DON’T put those little electric lights on your 
Christmas tree this year. Decorate it with 
bottles of Duff Gordon’s El Cid Amontillado 
Sherry and Fino Feria. Then everybody can get 
lit up. 

DON’T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON or his 
family are ill. St. Luke’s Nursing Home for the 
Clergy will look after them then, but urgently 
needs Subscriptions, Donations, Legacies now. 
Not State aided. — 14 Fitzroy Square, London, 


HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, alterations, _relines, 
frames, etc. Any old Crocodile or Leather Bags 
remodciled"as new. — REMAKE HANDBAG 
CO., Beauchamp Place, S.W.3. Nr. Harrods. 
Post or call. 
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HYPNOTIST Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders, Sun. to Thurs, SPE 3901. 


I.C.R.F, Please send a Christmas Gift to the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund and help build 
the new Research Laboratories in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Gifts should be sent to the Hon. Trea- 
surer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., c/o 
— of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


INTRODUCTIONS to new friends. home and 
overseas.—VCC, 34 Honeywell Rd., S.W.11. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our. Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning, — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

‘INTRODUCTIONS,’ of 29 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1 (ist fidor, HYDe Park 1281. 
Mon.-Fri., 10-5.30 p.m.) invite enquiries from 
persons genuinely seeking marriage partners. In- 
troductions sympathetically arranged in strictest 
confidence, Interviews by appointment.—Further 
details on application. 

MARRIAGE PARTNERSHIPS BUREAU — 
London’s exclusive international marriage 
bureau. Principal, Daphne Kendall. Enquiries in 
confidence. Write, telephone for an appointment, 
35 Brompton Rd., Knightsbridge. KNI. 0405. 
SOWN YOUR WILD OATS? Then you're pro- 
bably thinking of settling down now. so why 
not consult Phyllis Bamaitre’s Marriage Bureau 
(Est. 1938).—Write to her at 2nd floor, 12/14 
Denman St., W.1. 


LITERAR 
MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
YEAR. If you've aiways meant to write BEGIN 
NOW, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspondence 
with time limit. — Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. GRO. 8250. ‘There are LSJ students 
all over the world.’ 


AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr, duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS. TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 


BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept.. ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.1. 

E said, ‘The first numbers of 
“L’OEIL” indicate a brilliant future.’ This 
gorgeous international art magazine appears at 
6s. 6d, monthly (Christmas number 12s. 6d.) in 
ZWEMMERS of Charing Cross Road and 
other well-informed booksellers, Ae year’s sub- 
scription at £3 10s., post free, projects Christmas 
goodwill through the year. 


ENVOI has received no poetry from Asia. 
Better than Poetry, send 10s.—‘Seven Levels,’ 
North Place, Cheltenham, Glos 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
al! markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regeat Street, London, W.1. 
KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No Fees tuition. FREE year’s sub- 
scription to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers, Free R.2, “Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success,’ from B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


PALL MALL PRESS, Political publishing at its 
best. Authors include : Wilhelm Répke, Norman 
Angell, Massimo Salvadori, Salvador de 
Madariaga, Hans Kohn, Alan Paton. List free 
from 123 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet for new writers, R.I. 
students have sold works to 1,750 editors—a 
record without paralle].—Regent Institute (Dept. 
85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 








EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles Comprehensive training. 
Easter term 13th January.—Tel. 55966. Pros. 
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HALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Albio 
pra tee —. Girls prepared - oe 
mon Entrance, Vacancies for 
= Mext term, Selsey 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cen. all 
examining Boards), London Univ. ier ts 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degres, 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
neg from C. D. Parker, M.A LLD.. 
irector of Studies, Dept, B92. Wols fall’ 
Oxford, (Est. 1894). . 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older Students; ‘six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road 
W.14. PARK, 8392. , 
SPANISH INTENSIVE COURSE in L nD, 
30th Dec.-3rd Jan. PORTUGUESE & SPANISH 
egy ay from 13th Jan.—Details from 
¢ Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave § 
SLO 7186. — 


ST. GODRIC'S SECRETARIAL C E. 
Comprehensive training for all eee a 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates 
Day and resident students. English courses for 
foreign students. New courses, 7 Jan. & 15 Apr. 

1958.—Apply J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab). 3 
ne Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIS is hold- 
ing an Easter Vacation Course on Contemporary 
France for University Honours Students of 
French, from March 24th to April 12th, 1958 
Inclusive fee for board and residence, tuition, 
visits and excursions, £28. — Details from the 
British Institute in Paris (London Office) 29 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. ; 





CARPET REPAIRS 

ORIENTAL CARPETS are valuable only if kept 
in good order, Often a small repair extends their 
life. Neglected, their value deteriorates, We 
tepair in our own workshop every kind of 
hand-made carpet expertly at reasonable cost as 
part of our comprehensive carpet service, Esti- 
mates and expert advice free.—Alexander Juran 
& Co., 74 New Bond Street, W.1. MAY 2550, 





SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, Californian Tomato 
Juice. Further consignment just received. 134 oz, 
tins, 8 for 16s, Rost paid—SHILLING COFFEE 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, E.C.3 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 





SMOKERS’ COUGH, CHRONIC CATARRH. 
—Garlisol deodorised (non-smell) garlic 
tabiets fortify resistanee against bronchial and 
pulmonary irritation and their sequela. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,900 Garlisol tablets (six months’ 
supply), and booklet of health-conserving infor- 
mation —Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex 


SUPER GRADE FARMHOUSE CHESHIRE 
CHEESE. From J. H. Warham, Sweet Briar 
Hall, Nantwich, Ches. Tel.: 65262. 1 lb., 4s. 6d.; 
2 Ib., 7s. 6d.; 3 Ib., 10s. TASTY CHESHIRE 
CHEESE : 1 Ib., 3s. 6d.; 2 Ib., 5s.; 3 Ib., 7s. 64. 
BABY CHESHIRE (Red or White). Average 
weights—S5 Ib., 17s. 6d, each. ALL POST FREE. 
Cash with order. 


FOR SALE 
NATURAL OAK BEDROOM SUITE. Dress 
table, tallboy, wardrobe and 4ft. 6in. bed; 


deep 6 Dunlop mattress with box spring under 
mattress.—Phone KEN 2256. 








HOTELS 


1.0.W. WINTER WARMTH 

Enjoy the experience of gentler winter in Farring- 
ford. Stay in the Island’s loveliest locale, relish- 
ing modern amenities, superb food and service 
at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy cottages. 
Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C. Details from the 
Manager. 





FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. 
Phone: 312 





HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 
SKI-ING TRIP IN ALPS in carly January by 
large car with heater; two seats available for 
young people who could pay some share of ex- 
penses.—168 Fulham Road. KNI. 0746. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 969 

ACROSS.—1 Showdown. 5 Beamed. 9 
Perivale. 10 Nature. 12 Loser, 13 Inundates. 
14 Cost of living. 18 Fraudulently. 21 Contadini. 
23 Tower 24 Maiden. 25 Shrapnel. 26 Sighed. 
27 Asperate. 

DOWN.—!1 Supply. 2 Onrush, 3 Dover Road. 
4 Walkie-talkie. 6 Eland. 7 Mountain. 8 
Dressage. 11 Muffin-fights. 15 Ill at ease. 16 Off- 
comes. 17 Jaunting. 19 Gwenda. 20 Grille. 
22 Adele. 
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